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UNIVERSITY b4 —- 


F 
HE EXAMINATION. for “the DEGREE of 
BACHELOR OF LAWS in this University for the current 
year, will commence on MONDAY, the 9th of NOVEMBER. 
‘andidates must send in their applications to the Registrar by 
the 15th of April next. 
Somerset House, By outer of the Sen 
isth March, 1840. » We ROTHALAN, Registrar. _ 


a 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON.— 
ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY ht ged 
L INDLEN will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on 
BOTANY to a JUNIOR CLASS, on TU ESDAY, March 31.— 
The t 2c tures (about 40) will be ¢onfined to an explanation of 
the distinctions between the Prncioal! a natural classes and orders 
of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, and will be given 
with a view to prepare Students for their Mateloalation Exa- 
mination 4 Botes oe the peiversty of London. _ Fee 2/.—The 
Course to the SEN ASS will commence in May. Further 

particulars mar be ehtainea at the Otlice of the College. 

. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
SAMUEL COPE, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
CHA ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University Colleges i9th March, 1840. 


OYAL INSTITUTE of =~! tos ARCHI- 
TECTS. Patroness—THE QU 
16, Lower © an oR London. 

The Medals of the Institute will he awarded next year to the 
Authors of the best Essays on the following subjects 

1. On the distinctive style of Inigo Jones as compared with 
that of other Architects of the Palladian School. 

2. On Iron Roofs, showing their comparative expense, dura- 
bility, and strength, as contrasted with Timber Roofs, 
illustrated by existing examples. 

The Soane Meda’ lion will be awarded in addition to a Pre- 
mium of Ten Guineas, offered by Miss Hackett, for the best 
Restoration of Crosby Place, as it existed in the carly part of 
the 17th century, with a Perspective View from the Eas 

The Competitions are not confined to Members of the Insti- 
tute. The says and Drawings are to be delivered at the 
Rooms of the Institute, on or before the 3ist of December 1840, 
by Twelve o'clock at Noon. Further information may be had 
on application to the Secretaries. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
DLESEX 














CHEAP BOOKS. 


nl vr 
HEARL'’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
e HAND BOOKS, Part XI., is published, and may be had 
GRATIS, at any part of the Kingdom, by application at 28, 
Russell-court, 3rydges-street, Covent-garden, London. con- 
taining Dodsley’ s Annual Register, 75 vols. very neat, 16/. 16s. 
—Dr. Adam Clarke’s Bible, 8 vols. 4to. neat, 6/. 158.—Edin- 
at, oa. 10s.— First Index to ditto, 
of the Roman Empire, 6 vols. 
4to. neat, r. Johnson's Works, 11 vols. Svo. fine copy, 
2i. 10s. ats Prithond” s History of London, 2 vols. folio, ge 30s. 
—Quarterly Review. 59 vols. half russia, fine copy, 13/. 13s.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 38 Numbers, 3/. 12s.—Tillotson’s 
Works, 10 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s.—United Service Journal, complete to 
1839, 133 Numbers, 11/. lis., published at 222 Odd Numbers of 
Magazines, to complete sets, at half price, &c. &c. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MEETING in CLASGSW th SEE SEPTEMBER, 1810. 


RODERICK IMPEY F MURCHISON, 108 F.RS. 


JOHN TAYLOL q. F.R.S. pyee 
FRANCIS BAILY, Esq. V.P-R.S 








Officers and Members of Council apno pointed at Birmingham in 
1839, for the —— leeting, 1840. 


The MARQUIS of BREADALBANE, F.R.S. 


The Very Rev. PRINCIPAL. ‘M XC f ARLAN, 
Major-General Lord GREEN ,.F.G.S. 
Sir AVID BREWSTER, L. i i F.RS.L. & B. 
Sir THOMAS M‘DOUGAL BRISBANE, Lieut.-Gen. K.C 
res. R.S.E. 
! Secreta 

RODERICK I. MURCHISON, ve a “Re 8. F. GS 
Major EDWARD — V°P.R.S. FRA. 

eral to 
JOHN TAYLOR, Ena. t. R.S. Treas. G.S. 

Assistant General Secretary. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, — F.R 

etaries ae a. 
Professor J. P. NICHOL _ 
ANDREW LIDDELL, Esq. 
JOHN STRANG, — 








MI 
Principal—The Rev. J. A. A. EMERY ‘ON, M.A. Oxon., Curate of 


Hanwell. 

PARENTS and GUARDIANS. desirous of selecting a School 
in a healthy situation, combining the intellectual advantages of 
a Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, maral training, 
and domestic care, on liberal terms, may obtai: pectuses, 
on application (if by letter, pre-paid) to the Rev.'l LT Walmsley, 
D.D. Rectory, Hanwe 3 J. . Macbride. Esq 
of Magdalene Hall, Oxford : and of the Prine inal at the School, 


YOMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GorHiIc HALL, 
Enrievp, Middlesex, by T. WEARE. —The intellectual 
improvement, moral character, and domestic comfort of the 
Pupils, are the objects of unremitting attention. Terms from 
25 to 35 guineas per annum, according to the studies e paresed. 
Washing 25 fines r annum.—KReferees: Rev. pbell, 
Kingsland ; J, = pavies Fagg ey Ww Tose. i. 20, 
eitecunens D. M'Niel, E 4; Stock Exchange; and Mr. 
Doves, Surgeon, 126, Holborn- hill.—No day scholars are ad- 


DUCATION Te PaREN'ts and Suanweane. 
NGLISH LADY, resident at Edinbu urgh. with 

emit Ly one daughter, wishes to RECEIVE ONE OR TWO 

OUNG L ADIES, who may 
aaa of nay in Mental Science, the different branches of Na- 
tural History, and General History. Ifrequired, French. Italian 
and German will be included. OR, A YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
would be received, and instructed in the Classics, Arithmetic, 
and the Elements of Geometry and Algebra. Terms 100/. a-year. 
No extras. The advantages of Edinburgh, should the atten- 
dance of Masters in any other department be desired, are well 
known.—Address, X. Y., Post Office, Edinburgh. 


aCe ITECTURE, the FINE ARTS, and 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE.—MILLER’S CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS, Just PUBLISHED, contains a choice assort- 
ment in the above departments. It is sent Gratis, and postage 
free, to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
_Apply 404, Oxford-street. 


\ PPRENTICE—A Retail CHEMIST in 
Town, having a Laboratory and a first-rate Business, 

very healthfully situated, where domestic comeieet is studied, 
has a VACANCY foran APPRENTICE. Premium 250 guineas. 


























yo articulars may be = 3 Mr. Ince, at Sloss. iodfrey 
& ke e's, South treet vent-garden. 
‘Sales bp Auction. 
Cpe tiga ing ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Regme, 38 


Fieet-strect, on 
SATURDAY Atha Day), March 21, and MONDA 
RCSL. LLAN EOUS — COLLECTION of 
xs. ingiadio a Portion of the LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. THOS T. BIDDULPH, Author of * Essays on the Li- 
turgy,’ 3 vols. 8vo. te. &c.; comprising valuable Works on 
Divinity, History, Biography, &c. 
Also, on THURSDAY, Ma rch 26, and two following days, 
An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS. 
consisting of Illustrated Works, Divinity, Classics, History, Bio- 
graphy, + ; recent Numbers of Modern Periodicals, Music, 


Mar be viewed, and Catalogues (price 6d.) had at the Rooms. 


THE FIRST PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 

By —., CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, March 23, and 5 
NE days, 

HE FIRST PORTION of the very VALU- 
ABLE and CHOICE LIBRARY of Theological, Critical, 
Historical, and Migcelioncons. Largare of 
SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Late Bishop of. ickaeta” 
Catalogues are being prepared. 





Dc. L, Principal | 


be desirous of going through a | 





‘reasurer for Glasgow. 
| CHARLES ForBES Ta ss 
»caAL Coun 
Which consists of 49 Members, dele ated from the London 
Council. Duties: To elect Members; to see that no more are 
elected than can be accommodated ‘at the Various meetings ; 
and account for the funds to the British Association. This Com- 
mittee has resolved, in consequence of the limited accommoda- 
tion, and the expected influx of Strangers, to limit the number 
| of New Members residing in Glasgow, or within fifteen miles, to 
1,400; and to give opportunity for the admission of Strangers 
and other preliminary business, resolved also that the books of 
enrolment shall be closed, as regards residents, on Ist of July. 
Convener—J. A. ANDERSON, Esq. 
sates M. BANKILER, Esq. 
Li Secretaries. 
| To whom all Applications for ‘Membership must be ottcomed. * 
| Trofeeegt NIC HOL, L.L.D., Glasgow Colleg: 
| NDREW LIDDELL, Esq. -» 102, Arg il-street. 
| SOHN STRANG Esq., City Chamberlain. 
ocal Treasurer. 
| CHARLES FORBES. Esq., Glasgow Union Bank. 
| * From and after 15th May, Professor Nichol will be on the 
Continent, and therefore the letters dated thereafter should be 
sent to Mr. Liddell or Mr. Strang. 





| 
| 
| COMMITTEES. 





( ANCE 

Which consists of 43 Members. Duties: To raise and apply 
| the funds r gunned for all Local purposes, but not to interfere 

with the funds raised by the Local Council ; and. in concert with 
that Council, to fix the —_—-¥ and regulate the admission of 
Ladies to the Meetings, &c. 

The Hon. the Lorp Prov ad Convener. 

Joun LEADBETTER, Esq., Sub-Convener 

James M'CLELLAND, Esq. ., Accountant, Secretary § Treasurer. 





To Provipe SECTIONAL AND OTHER ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Which consists of 24 Members. Duties: To provide and fit up 
Halls and Rooms for the various Meetings and Exhibitions— 
{Arrange about Ordinaries—Lodgings for Strangers—Advertising 

eetings. 

WivcviaM Ramsay, Fea. Professor of Humanity, Convener. 

James SMITH Esq., Architect, Sub-Convener, 

‘ALEXANDER M* DOoWALL, Esq., Writer, Secretary. 


Ow Exutisition oF Mopeis AND MANUFACTURES. 

Which consists of 33 Ordinary Members. Duties: ‘Io collect 
and arrange for Public Exhibition in a Large Hall, Models of 
Art and Manufacture. This Committee has 45 Corresponding 
Members or Committees in many of the largest towns of the 
United Empire. 

Joun HoLpsworTh, Esq., Conrener. 

WitiiaM Hussey, Esq., ‘'Sub-Convener. 

Jamsus THOMSON, Esq., C.E., Secretary. 





On Museum or MINERALS FOUND IN THE WesT OF 
ScoTLanp. 

Which consists of 34 Honorary and Ordinary Members, and 13 
Corresponding Members. Duties: To select from the College, 
Anderson's University, and from private collections, as also to 
purchase specimens i lustrative of the Minerals and ‘Geological 
structure of the West of Scotland—To get prepared Maps and 
| Charts of the same, and to arrange the whole for Public te xhibi- 
| tion in Library Hall of the College or other large building. This 

Committee has sub-divided itsel! into five Sub-Committees, viz. 
| Ist. On the Coal-field of Lanarkshire, Geological Map of district 
around Glasgow and Section of the Strata in the Coal-tield. 
2nd. On Fossil Flora. 3rd. On the Tertiary Formations. 4th. On 
Simple Minerals. 5th.On Model of Arran, with Specimens illus- 
trative of its formation. 

Tuomas EpinctTon, Esq., F.R.S., Convener. 

Witiiam Mcrray, Esq. of Monkland Iron Works, Sub- 

Convener, 
Dr. Witt1aMm Couper, Prof. of Natural History, Curator. 





O a. PROPRIETORS of TOWN or 
- TRY NEWSPAPERS, and PRINTERS IN 
GENERAL ALS _ _ YOUNG MAN, having had considerable onge- 
rience in the Moking-op of Newspapers, offers his services to 

ny Rentheman | in Town or Country needing an OVERSEER or 
REA He is thoroughly acquainted with Printing in all its 
ey ~Address to W. B. .» at Mr. Kennett’s, Bookseller, 14, 
‘ork-street, Covent-garden. 


VENERAL CEMETERY, Kensall-green, Har- 
row-road, one mile and a half from Paddington Church. 
In this Cemetery, established in the year 1832. members of the 
Church of England and _ Dissenters are interred either in conse- 
crated or unconsecrated ground as may be required, with the 
use of Chapels, and the right of parties t gin their own 
clergymen, and the advantage of a burial re: er for all Deno- 
minations authorized by Act of Parliament, of the same validity 
as the registers of parishes. Anew Chapel, with catacombs for 
the interment of 10,000 persons, was opened in June. 1838. Cata- 
combs and ground for graves may be obtained either in per- 
potany or for vee dk interments, viz. :— 
Private Catacomb ...+..+.+0« eee ccosecossenn lll 15 0 
Single Inte rment in Catacomb... . 6 0 
Private Family Grave, with privilege ‘of placing 
monument or grave stones. eooeee 5 5 
Single Interment in Grave.. ° 15s 
All inclusive of ordinary “fees. 
Ground for Vault or Brick Grave ...--++-++0+ - : 
_Any further space of ground, at per square foot © 
o fees are payable to any parish by parties eR, in this 
Cemetery. 

‘The grounds are open for inspection at all times, except during 
morwing service on Sundays.—Any further information may be 
obtained at the Office of the Com anany, 95. Great Kussell-street, 
Ble loor isbury. 8. BOWMAN. Secretary. _ 


pure BRITISH and AUSTR ALASIAN BAN K, 
55, Moorgate-street. London.—Notice to parties wishing to 
effect nem ttances to New South Wales.—BILLS and LETTERS 
oft CREDIT will be granted by the Directors of the Bank upon 
Sydney, % South Wales, until further notice, at the rate of 
101. for every sum of 100/. paid at one aie. 


Ry 


March 16, 1840. FRED. BOL THER: Managing Director. 
NHE BRITISH andAUSTRALASIAN BANK, 


55, Moorgate-street, London. Capital, One Million{Sterling. 

The Court of Directors of this Company transact banking 

business of every kind, upon the principle of the Scotch banks, iu 
London, and in the Australasian colonies, and New Zealand. 

Current accounts kept with individuals or bodies of persons, 
and interest at the rate of two and a half per cent. allowed on 
the balances thereof. 

Deposits of money received of any amount, and for any time 
or term; upon deposits to be withdrawn at a short notice, in- 
terest at the rate of three per cent. per annum is allowed ; upon 
sums deposited for terms, a higher rate of interest is paid, viz. 

a for cash tod be withdrawn after three months’ notice. 

4 SIX 

















‘eo os 











twe lve —— 

“And ‘bonds bearing i interest at the rate of six per cent. per 

annum are granted for sums deposited for tive years or upwards. 

e accounts and agencies of joint stock and other ¢ ountry 

= ¥ foreign banks, and of individuals or bodies of persons, un- 
ertak 

Adv enc es of money granted upon the security of landed pro- 
perty in the Australasian colonies, and upon consignments of 
merchandize to or from thence, and generally upon any other 
securities that may be a proved of 

Bills and letters of credit granted at par on the branches of the 
bank in the above-named colonies. 

Bills, notes, drafts, &c. upon parties residing in either of the 
said colonies, cashed or remitted for collection. 

Sums of money invested on landed property, in the said colo- 
nies, for account of parties resident in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere 

The re maining shares will be issued until further notice, ata 
premium of 2/. 10s. per share; and applications for the same, 
or regarding busine *s8, may be made personally, or by letter, to 
the undersigned, who hes. resided in Australia. 

3y order of the Court of Directors, 
FRED. BOUCHE R Managing Director. 
55, Moorgate-street. London. March 16. 1840, 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMP RANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLIO 
Jobn Cuthbert Joyner, Ea. 








Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq Henry Law one — 
William Davis, =f 7% Row, 

Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. J. A. T hompsoan ‘Smyth, Esq. 
est, 


William Gunston, 

Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson, 1.0.8.1 Ge eorge W hitehead, oa 
Auditors.—George Pearson, Es + Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough Vilkinson, ksq. 

Medical Officers. 

Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 
FIXHE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; whic 
will be found advantageous i in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 








Annual Premium fo r 0l, payable during 








First five |Second five; ‘Third Sve Fourth five| Remainder 
ge. Years. Years. one Years. of Life 
15 a} wy 4 135/41 70 £113 1 | £1 18 Wo 
25 3 6 etita 114 ot ow @ 29 
35 1a 4 117 2 56) 358/384 
6 246 248 374 436] 543 





By order of the Roard of Directors, _WM. WRIGHT, Sec. _ 


MAJOR PATTERSON'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, 2 vols., Plates 
AMP AN Q’UARTERS: 
sc ENES OF MIL iT ARY, i AF bk. 
y MAJOR PATTEL 
Author of * pow i. in the 50th. or Que -" s Own Regiment.’ 
* Major Patterson has been a hard tighter, and here yives his 
descriptions of perilous marches. dangers escaped, and battles 
won. We heartily recommend his volumes to the admirers of 











Tuomas EpinoTon, Jun. Esq., Secretary. 


spirit, life, and enterprise.” Pons 
& Otley, F Conduit-street. 
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r rH 
OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 
LIVE OFFICE, Re Regont-st patreet, Piccadilly. 
1306. 
Capirats—A MIL t iOS STERLING AND UewaRne. 
President—The Right Hon. EARL GRE 
Trustees and Directors. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland , G. E. Welby, Esq. M.P. 
The Marquis of Northampton | George Pryme, i M.P. 
The Rig bt Hon. Lord King | Sir J Richard King, Bart. 
The Kt. Hon. Lord Norciwick EK. Conant, Es 
Sir W. FE. \ 
Sir John shorn, ioe 
Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 

‘The County is the only Fire Office which has constantly 
made Reterns to its Members, and fora long series of years. 
These Returns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent., and have 
amounted to upwards of 100,000 

In the Lire Orricr, near ly the whole of the profits are 
divided among the parties insured. ‘Their effect may, be judged 
of rom a Policy taken out ed His 4 ae M: Nesty on his own life 

.whicha : r 
k rds of thirty g broken 7 within a 
v oye + and alont »rojected 
hy ast { > . weaey to ob- 
all the s omised hy such new 
ave been long real e pl lans and management 
of the ‘Peat i. A, Be AU, MON i, Secretary. 


st “MUTUAL LIFE 
SOCIETY, 37, Op Jewry. 
I clors. 


Welby, Bart ee ver Bei soplice g Esq. F.A.S 
GS 


ASSURANCE 


Established 1834. 


ee Burchell, Esq. 
ohn Clayton, Esq. J 5 % 
John Cole, esq. Va a u » Knight, sq. 
Solomon Coher 1. onel Robina " 

Rie art! Godson. a? amuel ‘Vm. Rowsell, Esq. 
Cc t it Seott Stokes, Esq. 


| W m. Chapman llarnett, Esq. 
| tha LE 


Windsor: Esq. 

ly, Fsq. F.R.S. 
that of mutus al assurance. A 
ins ade into the affairs of the 
servedly divided among 

thet mmbel v 

the Socie ty offers to assurers, in additior B tothe acknowledged 
beneii of be uy y increasing mutus ety, the security of an 


capital, invested in governme nt and real | 


“dl of settlement, whic! 


ry, limits the re sponsibili 

funds. ot the Institution, The \ 
from indiv idwal respousibility, wt 
taves of mutual guarantee 


of the Society to the existing 
bers are thus e ntively treed 


he addition o- om which the Society has | 


alre ady he ener ito declare, although determined with the 
caution, fully justifies the expectations of its most 
ine supporters. 
ort es ut of the Society, containing tables of the an- 
tal and other premiums, and the principal rules and regula- 
ions, may be ob y application at the oilice, between the 
hours of ten and r o'clock. 
ourt of Directors is holden every Wednesday at half-past 
two o'clock in the afternoon, for the a: fe ig: on of new members, 
P ok K HAR DY, Actuary. 
QYATRUE Os | ME! THOD 
NEW METHOD of SINGING, upon an, entirely N 
System, calculated to enable the pupil to acquire a practic: 
knowledge of Vocal, Music in balf the time hitherte requi fred, 
thet without faticu the orgau of voice, or injuring the 
mmposei by Le Chev. J.C 
bay aiisation, Procressive Sol 
and Lostruments. r 
‘Pub: ishe d by ‘I’. Boosey & Co, ‘Sa, Holles-street. 


liewgids, and * A Treatise 


lav is published. in l2mo. pri ce 4s. cloth, = 

NEN W LATIN DELECTUS; being SEN- 
TENCES a TRANSL wt i from L VTIN into ENC 

LISH. and E 
Progression. me d NDER Al 

xt y the same Auth 


ted. 
A New Greek "Dole *tus; upon the same Plan as 


the Latin. Edited from the German of Dr. Kuhner. 12mo. 
4s. cloth. f A 
eran for Taylor & W: alton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


his dav, wit 4 Pr Vignette, price és. clot! 


Mik 
Accession of tien: ve to the Peace of Vervi 
JON i HAN DUN s B Author of * Memoirs of the 
Du kes of Norma ay ; est, of Profane Antiquity. Xe. 
ying bare the dete stahie machinations of Jesuitism, our 


past, but to | 
Pautens f their | 


yr. Sh rhourn-t: ine, King William-street, City; | 


all Lo vokselle 
{Goonwin's RE D PTION REDEEMED, 


y ze V Sve. price 12s. bound in cloth, 
EDEMPTION- REDE TMED 5 wherein the 


most Glorious ~ ork of the ion o of the World by 
: . an 





Jesus € i 
times: w horot iption of the g es 

cerning lect iy and the Pers ri aa of the 
Saints ys y "sO tt Goobw IN. M.A. Reprinted | irom the Edi- 


tion My 
No. 73, Ch 


e Live Guine 


of the 


vt. 
London: printet for Thoms ns ‘Tegg, 


‘omp! ric 


A N EW DIC TION ARY. 
LANGUAGE. t 2 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
This wark cor SOF tre lerce queria wel 
posi ton of wheent 
vo years: nd thouch th 
wid. itis pub 
he two volumes contat 
et clearly and bes 
has been bestowed 
‘so upon the cap ou 
tion of both:—these are: 
from: Wiclif an h Saae er 
yu me tit 


TATE-EDUC ATION. 
Re 


A Saine AN wal 
a i i 


"considere nl wi rith special 


Lat 
Tradition U nveiled ; ‘a candid —. into the 
Te de ney of the Doc trines advocated in the Oxtord Tracts. 3s. 
. Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth; or 
the ers s of the Inductive Philosophy considered as ‘sub- 


»nt to Theology. 9s. 
ened London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


GUIDE TO NEW BOOKS. 
On the Ist of April, to be conte wah 
HE LIBRARY CIRCULAR: 
AGUIDE to READERS in the Bit. of A BOOKS, 
With brief Descriptive and Critical Notices. 
The first number will be forwarded Gratis and Postage free 


| to all parts of the kingdom,and the Nobility, Gentry, and Re ad- 


» is enrolled in the Court of | 


rich is so often a drawback to | 


ATRUPO, Author of various | 


ENGLISH into LATUN; arranged ina Systemati c | 
EXA ° 


| this ve 


ing and Book Societies are requested to transmit their addresses 
to the publishers, Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, 
that they mav become acquainted with its plan. 





Just pub.ished, post avo, price 12s. 


pus CANADIAN N NATURALIST. 
By P. H. GOSSE. 

This work contains shee observations of the Author when wan- 
dering. turoughout the seasons of several years, in the woods 
and fields of Lower Canada, and 44 Ilustr: ations. 

“ The pages are embellished by pictures of trees, animals, in- 
sects, lowers, &c., thet, to the ordinary merit of beauty of exe- 
cution, join the rare quality of distinctly expressed c haracter. 
In this respect the Author's delineations resemble his descrip- 
tions, being ¢ lear, _ to the point. ‘The volume has the greatest 
merit of reality.""—Speetator, ang n 4, 

ea Vv o , Paternoster-ro w. 
sdagisy Li oO. . Di ip. 6) price O ne Shilling, 
(ONSEDE R AT IONS on the STATE of the 
rk L aw regarding MARRIAGES with a DECEASED WIFE'S 
SisTE 
by a BARRISTER OF THE MIDDLE, = EMPLE, 


Loudon: Longa: gman, Orme, & 


MARRIAGE ACT, Sth and 6th W m. IV. c. 54; 
commonly called LORD LYNDHURST’S ACT.—Parties ag- 
crievec 12 above Act, which prohibits Marriages with a 
Decea fe’s Sister, are earnestly solicited to co-operate in 
an endeavour now making to obtain its repeal. The prohibi- 
tion has no foundation either in Religion or Morality, and can- 
not be ip aay d upon any ground of rational expediency. 
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REVIEWS 
Travels in the West. By David Turnbull, Esq. 

M.A. Longman & Co. 

Tuts is the first volume of a series, intended to 
contain the narrative of a tour on the western 
side of the Atlantic, begun in 1837, and concluded 
towards the close of 1839. Its principal contents 
relate to Cuba, an island which, whether we 
consider its extent and geographical position, its 
magnificent harbours, the fertility of its soil, or 
its mineral riches, well deserves the appellation 
of * The Queen of the Western Islands.” Since 
1827, when Humboldt published his ¢ Statistics 
of Cuba,’ her resources have increased, her popu- 
lation has augmented, and her trade received a 
great impulse. But there is one circumstance 
which, beyond this prosperity, ought to interest 
Englishmen in the present state and condition of 
the island—it is, that we must there look for an 
answer to that difficult question, whether the 
measures hitherto taken by the British govern- 
ment, for the suppression of the Slave Trade, will 
be effectual to their purpose. This inquiry was 
the main object of Mr. Turnbull's visit; but his 
work contains, in addition, a vast mass of infor- 
mation, relating to the natural resources of the 
island, its trade, revenue, government,—subjects 
of great interest, and but imperfectly, if at all, 
known in this country. 

From the perusal of Mr. Turnbull’s work, the 
reader will rise impressed with the idea that the 
colony has far outstripped the parent state. In 
Cuba, it appears that there is a fast increasing 

opulation, and a prosperous trade; railroads are 
in progress of construction—literary and scientific 
institutions multiply and thrive—no less than 222 
primary schools have been already established; in 
brief, the Spanish colony has attained a degree of 
a far beyond that which can for years be 

oped for in the mother country. Is this prosperity 
to be attributed to the wise measures and policy 
of the home government,—or to local circum- 
stances—the fertility of the soil, the employment 
of slave labour, and the favourable position of the 
island in reference to foreign commerce? Both, 
we think, have had their influence. However 
bad the home government may have been, Spain 
has generally shown a paternal solicitude for her 
transatlantic possessions. I’ew nations can boast 
of having given a wiser code of laws to their co- 
lonies, or of having expended in them larger 
sums of money on works of public utility and 
ornament. If, on the other hand, the edu- 
cation of the people was neglected, and many 
of the vicious institutions of the old monarchy 
were transplanted to the conquered soil—if its 
wealth was not allowed to flow into its natural 
channels, the error is to be attributed to the 
evil genius which has so constantly directed 
the councils of the Peninsula, rather than to 
any disregard of the interests of the colonists. 
Just before the arrival of Mr. Turnbull, Cuba 
had been, from the pressure of taxation and 
various other causes, in a state of disaffection 
and disorganization, which made the home go- 
vernment extremely anxious for the safety of 
the island. A desire for a separation had openly 
manifested itself, secret societies had been esta- 
blished and organized, and funds raised in fur- 
therance of that object; and there can be no 
doubt that, but for special, personal, and local 
interests, the attempt would have been made. 
At one time, the Separatists thought of connecting 
themselves with one or other of the Spanish 
colonies on the neighbouring continent: but the 
idea was abandoned, from the little protection 
which any of the newly-formed republics could 
afford in case of a war with Spain. An alliance 





with England was next contemplated, but this 


means of communication in the interior, increased 


also was deemed impracticable, from the oppo- | tenfold the produce of the island, by inducing 


sition which it was expected this country would 
have to encounter from the maritime powers, as 
well as from a fear of the introduction of those 
philanthropic measures which Great Britain has 
so effectually enforced in her West India pos- 
sessions. Another plan of the great proprietors, 
at once more practicable, and which agreed better 
with their interests, was to offer themselves to 
the United States of North America, with the 
view of being admitted as a member of the Union. 
Fully aware of these secret proceedings, the 
Spanish government has since directed all its 
attention to such a course of policy as would 
secure to her the possession of this rich and 
productive island, and its beneficial commerce. 

“ But it is the policy of the court of Madrid to 
keep the island of Cuba in her dependence; and this, 
it is supposed, can only be done effectually by the 
salutary terror inspired by the presence of a numerous, 
half-savage negro-population. The existence of such 
a population seems at once to justify and require the 
presence of a peninsular army, which, under the 
command of a Captain-General enjoying the con- 
fidence of the court,and zealously aided by a numerous 
train of public functionaries and empleados, produces 
such a pressure on Creole interests, as to have hitherto 
deterred the native inhabitants from any open at- 
tempt to assert their independence. These public 
functionaries, with scarcely an exception, are Euro- 
peans by birth, and therefore decidedly opposed to 
a separation which would instantly deprive them of 
all their emoluments.” 

Assuming this course of policy to have been 
generally pursued by the court of Madrid, since 
symptoms of disaffection began to manifest them- 
selves in the island, it would be unjust not to 
admit that other and more honourable means 
have latterly been adopted in furtherance of its 
views; means which have been beneficial to the 
island, and have raised it to that degree of pros- 
perity which it has since attained. 

About the time when the present liberal policy 
was introduced, Cuba was in the worst pos- 
sible condition. Its trade, impeded by customs, 
excessive duties, and stupid restrictions, was 
almost annihilated; the produce of its agriculture 
could not compete in the markets of Europe with 
those of countries less favoured by Nature, and 
where labour was infinitely dearer ; the fruits of 
the interior could not, for want of the necessary 
inland communication, find their way to the 
coast; and the lower classes were in an unpa- 
ralleled state of misery. The streets of Havana, 
and the other cities, were never free from robbers. 
So great, indeed, was the fear of assassination, 
that no one thought of stirring out of his house 
at night, without having with him one or more 
armed slaves; the number of murders com- 
mitted every year was computed, upon an aver- 
age, at two a day; and, by means of bribery or 
intimidation, the most notorious crimes remained 
unpunished. 

Such was the state of the island when the 
Spanish government, stimulated, perhaps, by the 
desire of raising a greater revenue to defray the 
expenses of the civil war, intrusted its adminis- 
tration to General Tacon—a man, to whom, 
whatever may be said to his disadvantage, the 
island is indebted for its regeneration. In the 
short period of his government he effected great 
reforms. By establishing a vigorous system of 
police, he succeeded in exterminating the robbers, 
—no easy task in a country where they had 
ranged unmolested for centuries. By altering 
the regulations respecting foreign settlers, he 
encouraged emigration from Europe and Ame- 
rica. By inspiring security, he brought together 
vast capital, which has since been successfully 
employed in promoting trade and agriculture. 
The construction of a line of rail-roads, and other 





the proprietors to cultivate large tracts of land 
hitherto unproductive. Acts of summary punish- 
ment, enforced for the most part against persons 
who, by their wealth or their rank, had long 
considered themselves beyond the pale of the 
law, recalled an insolent and corrupt aristocracy 
to a sense of its duties. For the first time, 
perhaps, since the conquest of the island, justice 
was administered with an even hand; order was 
established in the administration, and the re- 
venue, which heretofore was scarcely sufticient 
to defray the necessary expenses of the local 
government, was, by means of wise financial 
regulations, increased to nearly 2,000,000/. ster- 
ling. It is obvious that measures of this 
kind could not be enforced without creat- 
ing considerable discontent among that class 
against which they were principally directed. 
Loud therefore were the complaints addressed to 
the home government,and bitter the abuse poured 
out on the General, through the colonial organs 
in the Peninsula. In the meanwhile, bribes were 
profusely administered, as well as threats of a 
separation, unless the cause of discontent was 
speedily removed: and at length the Spanish 
government deemed it expedient to recall the 
obnoxious functionary, though, if truth be told, 
it has since persevered in much the same course 
of policy. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt longer than was ne- 
cessary on these facts, because,—divided as the 
island is at present, into two great parties, the 
one of which holds a vigorous system of govern- 
ment alone compatible with its interest and its 
prosperity, while the other spurns at and hates 
the connexion with the Peninsula, desiring 
only a favourable opportunity to assert its in- 
dependence,—it becomes a matter of great diffi- 
culty for the impartial observer to steer his 
course amidst their discordant opinions. ‘To do 
Mr. Turnbull justice, he seems to have been 
cautious in adopting the opinions of others; and 
his statements may, therefore, be generally relied 
on. In one instance, however, he has departed 
from this rule, by giving credit to a report, no 
doubt propagated by the enemies of General 
Tacon, which is alike prejudicial to the reputa- 
tion of that functionary and to the honour of a 
British officer :— 

“General Lorenzo, another of these lieutenant. 
governors, had thrown himself so completely into 
the hands of the ultra-liberal party, as in the opinion 
of his superior officer at the Havana, the celebrated 
Captain-General Tacon, to endanger not only the 
immediate tranquillity of the island, but to put in 
jeopardy its future connection with the mother coun- 
try. It may be doubted how far a British officer 
was justified in lending himself to the interests of 
either party in an emergency which, excepting in the 
private opinion of General Tacon, did not necessarily 
involve the allegiance of the inhabitants of the island 
to the government of the Queen, but extended only 
to the adoption or rejection of those constitutional 
forms which of late years have so often divided the 
opinions of the people of the Peninsula. It so hap- 
pened, however, that the commander of a British 
cruiser, whose name it is not necessary to publish, 
but whose instructions, in all probability, did not ex- 
ceed the watching of the shores of theislandagainstthe 
descent of slavers from the coast of Africa, and which 
cannot, at all events, be supposed to have extended 
to any political interference with the affairs of the 
local government, was prevailed upon to invite Gene- 
ral Lorenzo on board his ship, and, whether with his 
consent or without it does not appear, to carry him, 
a guest or a prisoner, to the Havana. The power 
over the person of Lorenzo, thus obtained by Gene- 
ral Tacon, appears to have been used with compara- 
tive moderation. Instead of sending him a prisoner 
to Europe, Lorenzo was suffered to leave the island 
without molestation,” 
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‘The officer here alluded to is Sir William Jones, 
who commanded H.M. Sloop Vestal; but it is 
not true that he invited General Lorenzo to 
come on board his ship, then carried him off 
to the Havana, and delivered him up to Ge- 
neral Tacon, as here stated: on the contrary, 
it appears, from the correspondence which 
General Lorenzo himself has since published in 
Spain, as an appendix to a lengthy manifesto, in 
justification of his conduct—that Sir William 
did everything in his power to arrange the dif- 
ferences which had arisen between Her Catholic 
Majesty’s authorities ;—that, though General 
Lorenzo did go on board the Vestal, he left that 
ship two days afterwards, and embarked in a 
Spanish schooner then at anchor in the bay, in 
which vessel he sailed direct to Cadiz, without 
even touching at Havana. We are not sorry that 
this opportunity has been afforded us of clearing 
the character of a British officer ; and doubt not 
that Mr. Turnbull will thank us for correcting his 
unintentional mistake. 

The chief object of Mr. Turnbull's visit to 
Cuba, was to ascertain the number of the slave 
population—the amount of the yearly importa- 
tion of Bozals from the coast of Africa—the 
views and feelings of the Spanish authorities 
in regard to that infamous traflic—the mea- 
sures taken for its suppression—and last, not 
least, the present condition of the slaves. Such 
investigations, it is manifest, required great 
caution and tact on the part of the inquirer, as 
well as sound judgment in testing the value of 
information, often obtained from parties who were 
directly or indirectly interested in suppressing the 
truth. By the last census, made in 1827, the whole 
population in the island of Cuba,—including 
whites, free negroes, free people of colour, and 
slaves, including also the troops composing the gar- 
rison, and the crews of vessels in the ports of the 
island,—amounted to 730,562. Of this number 
the whites amounted to 311,051, the free negroes 
to 57,514, and the free people of colour, not ne- 
groes, to 48,980. In the same official returns, the 
number of slaves is given at 286,942 ; so that the 
white population is to the slaves, in the propor- 
tion of 108 to 100. But,—as in the eleven years 
which elapsed since 1827 to 1838, the entire 
population of the island is supposed to have in- 
creased nearly one-fourth; as the imports of 
such articles as jerked beef and salted cod-fish, 
which constitute almost entirely the food of the 
slave population, have likewise augmented in the 
same ratio; as the general produce of the island, 
especially in those articles which are chiefly 
raised by slave labour, had in that time nearly 
doubled,—it is fair to conclude that the slave 
population has increased in equal ratio with the 
whites. All circumstances considered, Mr. Turn- 
bull estimates the white population, in 1838, at 
400,000, the free people of colour at 110,000, 
and the slaves at 360,000, making the aggregate 
870,000. This estimate agrees with the conjec- 
tures of a native of the island, who has for some 
time filled a high post in the government of 
the Peninsula, and who lately published, in a 
semi-official periodical at Madrid,+ the following 
as the presumed numbers :— 

Whites. ..........--6-4.. 550,000 
Negro Slaves 300,000 
850,000 

Mr. Turnbull's next care was to ascertain the 
number of slaves yearly imported from the coast 
of Africa. This was a difficult task, but, after 
careful inquiry, Mr. Turnbull rejects the esti- 
mates lately given by Mr. Buxton of 60,000, and 
by Mr. M‘Queen of 100,000, and adopts that of 
Mr. Tolme, the British Consul at the Havana, 
who is of opinion that they do not exceed 23,000. 

On the condition of the slaves, the author fur- 
nishes us with information contrary to our re- 
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ceived opinion. He tells us, that, far from being 
the indulgent masters he had anticipated, the 
Spaniards treat their slaves with unnecessary 
rigour; and many acts of unprovoked violence and 
ill-treatment, here related, came under his per- 
sonal observation. Of course this statement does 
not apply to slaves living under the same roof with 
their masters: these are not only kindly treated, 
but, being generally born in the same house, will 
be found to be the foster-brothers or foster- 
sisters of the master or his children. It is in the 
country, in the sugar or coffee plantations, which 
the rich proprietors of the Havana seldom or 
never visit, that the poor slave is made to feel 
all the weight of his wretched condition, under 
the tender mercies of a brutal Mayoral, or over- 
seer :— 

“While in quest of the mouth of one of those 
extraordinary caves produced by the action of water 
on the schistose formation, washing it away from 
beneath the superincumbent mass of calcareous rock, 
we overtook, on the bridle path, a long file of negroes, 
each labouring under a heavy load; and at the same 
instant there came up one of those brutal drivers 
armed with his instrument of torture, who, without 
any notice or apparent provocation, applied himself 
most vigorously to the work of flagellation, not spar- 
ing a single individual of the gang. With this pro- 
ceeding we did not interfere, because in a foreign 
country we felt ourselves reluctantly compelled to pay 
some respect to any emblem of authority, although 
it should appear in the questionable shape of a cart 
whip. Soon after the driver had performed his round 
of duty, and had allowed the gang to proceed on 
their journey we were met by two persons in the 
guise of gentlemen, whose behaviour immediately 
attracted our attention. No sooner had they caught 
sight of the file of negroes, than, rushing on with the 
most furious exclamations, they began to beat and 
pummel the poor fellows with all their might. Seeing 
nothing in the appearance of these persons to entitle 
them to consideration, we began to expostulate with 
them on their conduct; when it turned out that they 
had no sort of interest in the gang, or the work they 
were employed in, but defended the outrage by de- 
claring that the master was their friend, and that the 
people richly deserved what they had got, as the 
whole of them had just been detected in the fact of 
lying down by the road side and falling fast asleep, 
instead of proceeding with their loads to the end of 
their journey. Under any other circumstances it 
would have been laughable to observe the vehemence 
with which so hateful to the ears of a slave master, 
they repeated the word dormiendo.” 

We are equally sorry and surprised to hear of 
this, as we were under the impression that the 
Spaniards were among the most indulgent slave 
masters in the world. Putting aside the cruelties 
and excesses of the first conquerors, who, in 
search of gold, traversed the plains of the Ame- 
rican continent, there can be no doubt that the 
condition of the slave, living under a Spanish 
master, used to be far preferable to that of the poor 
wretches groaning under the lash of a French 
or Dutch planter. We ourselves, with all our 
boasted philanthropic institutions at home, and 
our missionary establishments abroad, never 
treated our slaves with so much mildness and in- 
dulgence as did the Spaniards. Manners inherited 
from their eastern ancestors, amongst whom 
whosoever is allowed to sit within the hospitable 
shade of the tent is placed under the patriarchal 
jurisdiction of the head of the tribe, had esta- 
blished between the Spanish master and _ his 
slave a species of familiarity and affection, which 
it was in vain to seek elsewhere: and we are 
grieved to hear that, whether from the increase 
of wealth, or the diffusion of what is called civi- 
lization, under the tropics, this redeeming quality 
of the slave-owner is fast disappearing. 

Mr. Turnbull’s next and principal object was 
to ascertain how far the Spanish government 
would cordially co-operate with this country for 
the entire suppression of the slave trade; and he 
has shown, with irresistible argument, that so 





long as Spain perseveres in her present policy 
the authorities of the island will not, if they 
can help it, enforce any measure calculated to 
put an end to the disgraceful traffic; nor is the 
mixed commission of British and Spanish judges, 
sitting at Havana, as at present constituted, cal- 
culated to advance a step towards that desirable 
end. Asaremedy more prompt, practicable, and 
eflicient, than any heretofore suggested, Mr.'Turn- 
bull proposes to extend the powers of the mixed 
commission sitting at Havana, by adding an 
additional article to the treaty of 1835, authoriz- 
ing the Court to decide on the right of an African 
to his freedom. He is also of opinion that the 
equipment clause requires amendment: further 
suggesting that the number of cruizers on the 
coast of Africa should be increased, and should 
confine their attention to that coast alone, the 
extent of which is far less than that of the 
Spanish islands and the Brazils, now so ineffi- 
ciently watched: and recommends that head 
money and tonnage money, in reasonable pro- 
portion, should be allowed to captors, to be paid 
whether the vessels have or have not their cargoes 
on board; thus giving them a direct pecuniary 
interest in the capture and condemnation. 

There is another consideration, which is not 
without its moral effects. The press of the Ha- 
vana, and that of the Peninsula, have bitterly 
inveighed against us for the assistance which 
British subjects and British money are said to 
lend in furtherance of this very trade. It is 
asserted that all the goods which the slavers 
take to Africa are manufactured expressly in this 
country to suit the taste of the consumers ; that 
the shackles and fetters with which the poor 
victims are bound, are likewise wrought in our 
foundries ; that most of the capital engaged in 
the trade is English, and lastly, that several of 
our countrymen, well known at the Havana, 
take an active part in these dealings :— 

“ When the Brazilians at Rio or the Spaniards at 
the Havana,” says Mr. Turnbull, “ see the British 
functionaries disagreeing among themselves, on the 
very principles they are sent there to enforce ; when 
they see one of these English gentlemen purchasing 
slaves, a second hiring them, a third dbtaining the 
services of the liberated African, without paying 
either a fair price or adequate wages, and a fourth 
resisting the temptation, and refusing, on any terms, 
to admit a bondsman within his walls ;—these gen- 
tlemen, the regular slave-holders, are but too apt to 
conclude that the opinions of the people of England 
are also divided, and that their practice would be 
equally so, had they the same opportunity. * * 
Without waiting till such habits and practices are 
denounced by the government,—a circumstance 
which cannot be expected, except in cases of a very 
flagrant nature, from the reluctance which is natu- 
rally felt to become an informer,—I humbly submit 
that it ought to be a positive instruction to every 
British functionary appointed to reside in those 
countries where slavery is tolerated, that henceforth 
they could not be permitted to countenance the 
practice in any shape or degree in their own domestic 
establishments. Nay, more, the personal opinions of 
those gentlemen on the subject of slavery, who are to 
be sent to such destinations, ought to be strictly 
scrutinised and clearly ascertained before they re- 
ceive their appointments.” 

Another point of interest which we cannot 
pass over, is the abuse of the American flag, 
which of late has been employed to cover these 
disgraceful transactions. 1t would appear, from 
the reports of the British Commissioners, that of 
the seventy-one vessels engaged in the trade in 
the year 1837, eleven were American; and that 
in the following year no less than nineteen ves- 
sels, protected by the American flag, had enter- 
ed the single port of Havana. So that, in point of 
fact, now that the slavers have been deprived, by 
the last adopted measures of the British parlia- 
ment, of the benefit of the Portuguese flag, it is to 
be expected that the trade will be carried on en- 
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tirely by Americans; and as the government of the 
United States still persists in refusing the right of 
search, although asked for on the broad principle 
of reciprocity, it is to be apprehended that all the 
measures taken for the suppression of the slave 
trade will prove ineffectual. Almost all the 
vessels now engaged in the trade have been built, 
it appears, at Baltimore, on an improved model, 
so as to enable them, by their sailing qualities, to 
escape from our cruisers. When built, these 
vessels, which are called clippers, enter the har- 
bour of the Havana under American colours, 
there to be disposed of. It is unnecessary to 
add, that when the sale is effected, the parties 
never fail to exact as a condition, that the Ame- 
rican register under which the vessel sailed from 
Baltimore shall be given up to them. Thus 

rovided with the flag of the United States, and 
in most instances with an American master on 
board, the slaver may at any time leave the port 
of the Havana, and, in sight of our cruizers, 
sail for the coast of Africa, where, if she suc- 
ceeds in shipping her cargo, she may return in 
comparative security. ‘ No other flag but the 
American,” says Commodore Reeve, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Lily, in his report to the Secretary 
of the Board of Admiralty, ‘will, in a short 
time, be seen on the coast, as it affords all the 
protection a slaver can require under the exist- 
ing laws; and it would be useless for Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruisers to be any longer employed for 
the suppression of the traffic.” 

But if the government of the United States 
persists in refusing the mutual right of search, 
and continues to extend the protection of its 
flag to every miscreant who pleases to sail under 
it, are the British people to abandon a contest 
for the attainment of objects in the furtherance 
of which they have already lavished their trea- 
sures? What steps is the government of this 
country to take if the government of the United 
States, or any other naval power, refuses its 
consent to the condition of the equipment clause, 
the recognition of a mutual right of search, and 
a declaration that the trade is piracy ? 

“ Then deal with that power,” says Mr. Turnbull, 
“as you have just dealt with Portugal. After brow- 
beating, as you have done, this feeble ally, you will 
be but too justly accused of equal truculence and 
truckling,—the one as arrant as the other is base,— 
if you stop short there, speaking one language to the 
weak, and another to the strong. The people of 
the United States will never suffer their government 
to go to war for the purpose of countenancing a trade 
confessedly injurious to the ‘ peculiar institutions of 
the south ;* but if they did, they would deprive 
themselves of that moral force which, happily for the 
peace of the world, neither people nor government 
can conveniently dispense with at this advanced pe- 
riod of the nineteenth century.” 

Mr. Turnbull’s volume concludes with an his- 
torical notice of the discovery of the island by 
Columbus, and an account of Lord Albemarle’s 
expedition and occupation by the British troops 
in July 1762. He has likewise given a rapid 
sketch of the neighbouring island of Puerto 
Rico, the chief feature of which is, that the fields 
are there cultivated, and sugar manufactured, by 
the hands of white men under a tropical sun; 
thus showing at once the futility of all argu- 
ments adduced in favour of slavery by those who 
pretend that Europeans can never do the work 
of African labourers on a sugar estate. 





The Theory of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to 
explain the Principal. Operations of Garden- 
ing upon Physiological Principles. By John 
Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S. Longman & Co. 

In the wonders of science, in the infinite variety 

of external nature, and of human character, the 

elements of excitement and of delight are for 
ever welling up, fresh and inexhaustible. What 

a world of enchantment and of novelty has start- 





ed into existence out of the discovery of polarized 
light—what sources of pleasure in the Daguerréo- 
type! Within the memory of the living, the 
accidental discovery of fossil remains of animals 
and vegetables was an isolated fact, almost wholly 
barren of profitable deduction ;—but what a field 
for the exercise of thought does geology actually 
present! How endless the combinations of in- 
ference deducible from its discoveries ! 

We have been led into this train of reflection 
by the interest which unconsciously stole over 
us in the perusal of Dr. Lindley’s delightful 
volume. It cannot, indeed, be doubted, that 
some portion of the interest we have mentioned 
is derived from the love of gardens, which is in- 
herent in all; but then it is no less true that this 
very passion, in all that does not concern the 
mere physical effects of an open air existence, is 
directly raised by the suggestiveness of nature, 
and by the beauty and mechanism of its organized 
productions. Even the most ignorant, in ponder- 
ing and wondering over the familiar objects of 
the flower and fruit garden, are seduced into a 
contemplative frame of mind, till, mastered by 
its thick-eoming fancies, they lose sight of the 
material objects in which it arose; and by this 
sort of alchemy, (the heart relieved of its sorrows, 
and the intellect of its harassing anticipations,) 
they return to society from their solitary walk, 
cheered, pleased, and haply also improved. To 
all who feel and acknowledge such an influence, 
to all who delight in a garden, Dr. Lindley’s 
volume will yield not only instruction, but end- 
less amusement. Though professedly scientific 
in its scope, its illustrative facts are mostly of an 
order to fix the attention, and to awaken ideas 
of an elevated and prolific character. It is, how- 
ever, as a book of utility that the work rests its 
strongest claims upon public approbation. The 
known works on horticulture are, for the most 
part, one-sided; they are either mere practical 
guides divested of scientific principle, and con- 
structed upon the popular rule of thumb; or 
they are books exclusively of vegetable physi- 
ology, too recondite and elaborate for general 
profit. 

“ Vegetable anatomy,” as Dr. Lindley observes 


in his preface, “is no doubt the foundation of 


all correct views of physiological action: che- 
mistry is of the first importance, when the general 
functions of plants are considered in a large and 
general way ; and electricity probably exercises an 
important influence over the vital actions ofall living 
things. But these are the refinements of science, 
belonging to the philosopher in his laboratory, and 
not to the worker in gardens: they are indispensable 
to the correct appreciation of physiological pheno- 
mena, but not to the application of those phenomena 
to the arts of life. * * What the gardener wants is, 
not a treatise upon botany, nor a series of specula- 
tions upon the possible nature of the influence on 
plants of all existing forces, nor an elaborate account 
of chemical agencies inappreciable by his senses and 
obscurely indicated by their visible results ; but an 
intelligible explanation, founded upon well ascer- 
tained facts which he can judge of by his own means 
of observation, of the general nature of vegetable ac- 
tions, and of the causes which, while they control 
the powers of life in plants, are themselves capable 
of being regulated by himself. The possession of 
such knowledge will necessarily teach him how to 
improve his methods of cultivation, and lead him to 
the discovery of new and better modes.” 

From this mixed department, the author has 
culled whatever the general reader can require 
of science to assist him in the management of 
his garden, to enable him to “improve” his prac- 
tical knowledge, and to introduce him, if desired, 
into more scientific studies. It will not make a 
gardener of an ignoramus or a dullard; but to 
the intelligent, practical horticulturist, it will 
prove a serviceable guide. To give any adequate 
specimen of such a work, either by individual 
extract, or by any combination of extract and 





analysis, which would not exceed our limits, is 
obviously an impossibility. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with presenting a few de- 
tached passages, which, either for their interest 
or useful instruction, may have an isolated value. 
The remarks on watering, with which we shall 
commence, are worth the attention even of the 
amateur gardener :— 


“ As a general rule, therefore, we are authorized to 
conclude that the ground should be abundantly sup- 
plied with moisture when plants first begin to grow, 
and that the quantity should be diminished as the 
organization of a plant becomes completed. There 
are, however, some especial cases which appear to 
be exceptional, in consequence of the unnatural state 
in which we require plants to be preserved for our 
own peculiar purposes. One of the effects of an 
excessive supply of moisture is, to keep all the newly 
formed parts of a plant tender and succulent, and 
therefore such a constant supply is desirable when the 
leaves of:plants are to be sent to table, as in the case 
of Spinach, Lettuces, and other oleraceous annuals. 
Another effect is, to render all parts naturally dis- 
posed to be succulent much more so than they 
otherwise would be ; thus we find market-gardeners 
deluging their strawberry plants with water while the 
fruit is swelling, in order to assist in that, to them, 
important operation. While, however, in this case, 
the size of the fruit is increased by a copious supply 
of water to the earth, its flavour is, in proportion, 
diminished ; for, in consequence of the rapidity with 
which the strawberry ripens, and, perhaps, the ob- 
struction of light by its leaves, the excess of aqueous 
matter taken into the system cannot be decomposed, 
and formed into those products which give flavour to 
fruit ; but it must necessarily remain in an unal- 
tered condition. * * 

“ The effect of continuing to make plants grow in 
a soil more wet than suits them, is well known to be 
not only a production of leaves and ill-frmed shoots, 
instead of flowers and fruit, but, if the water is in 
great excess, of a general yellowness of appearance, 
owing, as some chemists think, to the destruction, by 
the water, of a blue matter which, by its mixture 
with yellow, forms the ordinary verdure of vegeta- 
tion. If this condition is prolonged, the vegetable 
tissue enters into a state of decomposition, and death 
ensues. In some cases the joints of the stem separate, 
in others the plant rots off at the ground, and all 
such results are increased in proportion to the weak- 
ness of light and the lowness of temperature. De 
Candolle considers that the collection of stagnant 
water about the neck of plants prevents the free 
access of the oxygen of the air to the roots; but it 
seems to me that much more mischief is produced by 
the coldness of the soil in which water is allowed to 
accumulate.—It is because of the danger of allowing 
any accumulation of water about the roots of plants 
that drainage is so very important. In very bibulous 
soils this contrivance is unnecessary ; but in all those 
which are tenacious, or which from their low situa- 
tion, do not permit superfluous water to filter away 
freely,such a precaution is indispensable. No person 
has ever seen good fruit produced by trees growing 
in lands imperfectly drained ; and all experienced 
gardeners must be acquainted with cases where wet 
unproductive borders have been rendered fruitful by 
contrivances which are only valuable because of their 
efficiency in regulating the humidity of the soil. * * 

“ More commonly recourse is had to the operation 
of simple watering, for the purpose of maintaining 
the earth at a due state of humidity, and to render 
plants more vigorous than they otherwise would be; 
an indispensable operation in hot-houses, but of less 
moment in the open air. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether, in the latter case, it is not often more pro- 
ductive of disadvantage than of real service to plants. 
When plants are watered naturally, the whole air is 
saturated with humidity at the same time as the soil 
is penetrated by the rain ; and in this case the aque- 
ous particles mingled with the earth are very gradu- 
ally introduced into the circulating system: for the 
moisture of the air prevents a rapid perspiration. 
Not so when plants in the open air are artificially 
watered. This operation is usually performed in hot 
dry weather, and must necessarily be very limited in 
its effects; it can have little if any influence upon 
the atmosphere : then, the parched air robs the leaves 
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rapidly of their moisture, so long as the latter is 
abundant ; the roots are suddenly and violently ex- 
cited, and after a short time the exciting cause is 
suddenly withdrawn, by the momentary supply of 
water being cut off by evaporation, and by filtration 
through the bibulous substances of which soil usually 
consists, Then again, the rapid evaporation from the 
soil in dry weather has the effect of lowering the 
temperature of the earth, and this has been before 
shown to be injurious; such a lowering, from such a 


cause, does not take place when plants are refreshed | 


by showers, because at that time the dampness of the 
air prevents evaporation from the soil, just as it pre- 
vents perspiration from the leaves. Moreover, in 
stiff soils, the dashing of water upon the surface has 
after a little while, the effect of * puddling’ the ground 
and rendering it impervious, so that the descent of 
water to the roots is impeded, whether it is com- 
municated artificially, or by the fall of rain. It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether artificial watering of 
plants in the open air is advantageous, unless in par- 
ticular cases; and most assuredly, if it is done at all, 
it ought to be much more copious than is usual. It 
is chiefly in the case of annual crops that watering 
artificially is really important ; and with them, ifany 
means of occasionally deluging ground can be de- 
vised, by means of sluices or otherwise, in the same 
way as water meadows, it may be expected to be 
advantageous.” 

A great point with a country improver, is the 
aspect of his garden,—a subject on which Dr. 
Lindley briefly clears away some prejudice :— 

“Tt has been said that, to obtain the most favour- 
able conditions of climate in this country, a garden 
should have a south-eastern exposure. This, how- 
ever, has been recommended, I think, without full 
consideration. It is true that in such an exposure 
the early sunbeams will be received ; but, on the 
other hand, vegetation there would be exposed to 
several unfavourable actions. There would be little 
protection from easterly winds, which, whether south- 
east or north-east, are the coldest and driest that 
blow: in the next place, an exposure to the first sun 
of the morning is very prejudicial to garden produc- 
tions that have been frozen by the radiation of the 
night : it produces a sudden thaw, which, as gardeners 
well know, causes the death of plants which, if slowly 
thawed, would sustain no inconvenience from the 
low temperature to which they had been exposed.” 

The following will interest our London readers: 

“The impossibility of preserving any plants, ex- 
cept succulents, in a healthy state, for any long 
period, in a sitting-room, is evidently owing to the 
impracticability of maintaining the atmosphere of 
such a situation in a state of sufficient dampness. 
An excess of dampness is indispensable to plants in 
a state of rapid growth, partly because it prevents 
the action of perspiration becoming too violent, and 
partly because, under such circumstances a consider- 
able quantity of aqueous food is absorbed from the 
atmosphere, in addition to that obtained by the 
roots.” 

The sterility of garden flowers, especially of 
the double sorts, is a matter of common surprise. 
The subject is ably elucidated by Dr. Lindley, 
but we have room only for a small portion :— 

* But perhaps the most frequent cause of sterility 
is the monstrous condition of the flowers of many 
cultivated plants. It has been fully explained that 
the floral organs of plants are nothing more than 
leaves, so modified as to be capable of performing 
special acts, for particular purposes; but they are 
not capable of performing those acts any longer than 
they retain their modified condition ; and therefore 
the stamens cannot secrete pollen, when, by acci- 
dental circumstances, they are changed into leaves, 
as happens in double flowers; then there is nothing 
to fertilize the stigma, and of course no seed is pro- 
duced. Or the carpels themselves may be converted 
into leaves, and have lost their seed-bearing property. 
Double flowers in the latter case cannot possibly 
bear seed ; but in the condition first mentioned they 
may, and often do. To bring this about, the culti- 
vator plants in the vicinity of his sterile flowers others 
of the same species, in which a part at least of the 
stamens are perfect, and they furnish a sufficiency of 
pollen for the impregnation of the other flowers in 
which there are no stamens, In some cases, prin- 





cipally in those of Composite flowers, the seed is 
formed and advanced towards perfection, and then 
decays; this is owing to the flower heads of such 
plants being composed, in a great measure, of soft 
scales, absorbent and retentive of moisture, to which, 
in their own country, they are not exposed in the 
fruiting season, but by which they are affected under 


| well-ventilated place. Thus, if the seeds are origin. 
| ally dried incompletely, they will become further 

dried on their passage ; if the seed paper is damp, ag 

it almost always is, the moisture will fly off through 
| the sides of the bags, and will not stagnate around the 
| Seeds. It is true that, under such circumstances, 
| the seeds will be exposed to the fluctuations of tem. 


the hands of the cultivator. When the heads of! perature, and to the influence of the atmosphere ; 


such flowers are soaked with moisture, which they 


| but neither the one nor the other of these is likely 


cannot get rid of, the scales rot, and decay spreads | to be productive of injury to the germinating prin. 
to all the other parts, and thus the production of | ciple. The excellence of this method I can attest 


seed is prevented. The Chinese Chrysanthemum is 
a familiar instance of this. Such plants seed readily 


if the flower heads are kept warm and dry ; and it | which the practice is successful, may be new to 


is thus that the sterile Chrysanthemum has been 
made seedful ; that is to say, by growing it in a dry 
warm winter border, protected from showers by a 
roof of glass, or by using some such means of guard- 
ing it ; or by rearing it in a warm dry climate.” 
The following facts concerning the protracted 
vitality of seeds, is worth recalling. It is fol- 


| from my own observation.” 
On the subject of grafting, the limits within 


some of our readers :— 

“Tt is not, however, to be supposed that these 
operations can be performed indifferently between 
| any two species, although such was formerly so 
| general a belief that it was asserted that roses became 
| black when grafted on Black Currants, and oranges 
| crimson if worked on the Pomegranate. In point 


lowed by some useful hints on the best mode of | of fact, the operations are successful in those cases 
packing seeds for transport, by which many of , Only where the stock and scion are very nearly allied ; 


our readers may be glad to profit :— 


“ Without admitting such doubtful cases as those 
of seeds preserved in mummies having germinated, 
there are many instances of seminal longevity about 
which there can be no doubt. Books contain an 
abundance of instances of plants having suddenly 
sprung up from the soil obtained from deep excava- 
tions, where the seeds must be supposed to have been 
buried for ages. Professor Henslow says that in the 
fens of Cambridgeshire, after the surface has been 
drained and the soil ploughed, large crops of white 
and black mustard invariably appear. Miller men- 
tions a case of Plantago Psyllium having sprung from 
the soil of an ancient ditch which was emptied at 
Chelsea, although the plant had never been seen 
there in the memory of man. De Candolle says, that 
M. Gerardin succeeded in raising Kidney-beans from 
seeds at least a hundred years old, taken out of the 
herbarium of Tournefort ; and I have myself raised 
Raspberry plants from seeds found in an ancient 
coffin, in a barrow in Dorsetshire, which seeds, from 
the coins and other relics met with near them, may 
be estimated to have been sixteen or seventeen hun- 
dred years old.” 

“The great object of those who have devised 
means of packing seeds for distant journeys has, in 
general, been to exclude the air, and all other con- 
siderations have been subordinate to this. Enclo- 
sure in bottles hermetically sealed, in papers thickly 
coated with wax, in tin boxes, and similar contriv- 
ances, have been resorted to with this object in view: 
but no advantage can be derived from excluding the 
air, and the disadvantage is very great ; for the effect 
of excluding the air is to include whatever free 
moisture seeds may contain or be surrounded by ; 
this moisture is sufficient, in high temperatures, 
either to deprive the seed of its carbon of preserva- 
tion, or to induce decay of the tissue, especially of 
the seed coats, which have no vitality themselves, 
and in either case the embryo perishes. Packing in 
charcoal has been recommended, it is difficult to say 
why ; and experience shows what might have been 
anticipated, that it produces no other effect than 
packing in earth or other dry non-conducting mate- 
rial. Clayed sugar has been employed, and, as it is 
said, occasionally with advantage ; but I have seen 
no instance of success, and, on the contrary, its ten- 
dency to absorb moisture from the air till it becomes 
capable of fermenting, is in itself an objection to the 
employment of this substance. The most common 
method of packing is to enclose seeds in paper, to 
surround parcels of such papers with envelopes of 
the same material, and to enclose the whole in a deal 
box. It is in this manner that seedsmen usually 
despatch their orders to India, and other distant parts 
of the world. The evils of this method have been 
pointed out by Dr. Falconer, in the * Proceedings of 
the Horticultural Society,’ vol. i. p. 49. * * Upon 
the whole, the only mode which is calculated to meet 
all the circumstances to which seeds are exposed 
during a voyage is, to dry them as thoroughly as 
possible, enclose them in coarse paper, and to pack 
the papers themselves very loosely in coarse canvass 
bags, not enclosed in boxes, but freely exposed to 
the air ; and to insure their transmission in some dry 


and the degree of success is in proportion to the 
degree of affinity. Thus, varieties of the same species 
| unite the most freely, then species of the same genus, 
| then genera of the same natural order; beyond 


| which the power does not extend, unless, in the case 
| of parasites like the Mistletoe, which grow indif. 
ferently upon totally different plants. * * Mention 
| is made by Pliny of a tree in the garden of Lucullus, 
| which was so grafted as to bear pears, apples, figs, 
plums, olives, almonds, grapes, &c. ; and at this day 
| the gardeners of Italy, especially of Genoa and 
Florence, sell plants of Jasmines, Roses, Honey- 
suckles, &e., all growing together from a stock of 
Orange, or Myrtle, or Pomegranate, on which they 
say they are grafted. But this is a mere cheat, the 
fact being that the stock has its centre bored out, so 
as to be made into a hollow cylinder, through which 
the stems of Jasmines and other flexible plants are 
easily made to pass, their roots intermingling with 
those of the stock ; after growing for a time, the 
horizontal distension of the stems forces them to- 
gether, and they assume all the appearances of being 
united. Such plants are, of course, very short-lived.” 
But we must conclude, which we do with re- 
gret. In the chapters on the preservation of 
races, and on their improving, there is a super- 
abundance of curious and of profitable informa- 
tion, of which we would willingly have availed 
ourselves; but we have given enough (as we 
imagine) to predispose the reader to consult the 
work itself; and we therefore rest contented. 





The Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reforma- 
tion in Poland, By Count Valerian Krasin- 
ski. Vol. II. Murray. 

Dodd's Church History of England, with Notes, 
&c. By the Rev. M. A. Tierney. Vols. I. 
and II. Dolman. 

We heretofore (Nos. 576 and 577) gave so full 

an account of the first volume of Count Krasin- 

ski’s work, that we need not again enter into 
any investigation of the value of his materials 
or his power to use them. The second volume 
contains the history of the decline and fall of 
Protestantism in Poland, and the author shows 
that all its reverses were co-incident with fatal 
changes in the liberty and independence of the 
country. Fanaticism, it appears, is ever willing 
to purchase the privilege of persecution at any 
price, for fanaticism differs from enthusiasm in 
being intensely selfish, ‘It was a notable 
observation of a wise father,” says Lord Bacon, 
“and no less ingeniously confessed, that those 
which held and persuaded pressure of con- 
sciences were commonly interested therein them- 
selves, for their own ends.”” The base motives 
concealed under the pretence of religious zeal, 
are rarely exposed by the historian of the win- 
ning side; we must look for their detection 
among the writers of the losing party: the history 
of Catholicism in Poland requires to be elucidated 





by a Protestant ; the history of Protestantism in 
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England would be deficient without the com- 
ments of a Catholic. 

There is great sameness in the annals of 
persecution ; bigotry has little variety. We 
have placed ‘ Dodd's Church History’ side by 
side with Krasinski, for both tell nearly the 
same story. The Protestants of Poland and 
the Catholics of Britain were both crushed 
in the conflict, both deprived of their civil 
rights, and both compelled, by unjust treat- 
ment, to turn ¥ foreign powers, in the hope of 
recovering thelf birthright as freemen. Both, 
also, were, in some degree, to blame for their 
own misfortunes. The disputes between the 
Lutherans and the Evangelicals, the uncompro- 
mizing zeal of the latter, and the occasional 
bursts of violence in which some preachers 
indulged, were among the causes which pre- 
vented the Polish Protestants from becoming 
an influential body; the discord between the 
Transalpine and Cisalpine teachers, the zeal of 
some regular orders to maintain the political 
supremacy of the court of Rome, and the suspi- 
cious conduct of others, tended not a little to 
perpetuate the weakness of the British Catholics. 
These offences were disavowed by the great 
majority of both parties, but, nevertheless, they 
were imputed to all, because influential persons 
had an interest in continuing the misrepresenta- 
tion. “ No Lutheranism” was a popular ery at 
a Polish election, and ‘*No Popery” was not 
without influence at a British hustings. 

We do not share the wish of those who desire 
that the memory of these past follies should be 
obliterated: we rather rejoice that they are 
“written for our learning.” Follies the same 
in kind, but not in degree, are occasionally per- 
petrated in our own day; human passions are 
invoked to work out the presumed purposes of 
Omnipotence, and vulgar prejudices are sum- 
moned to assist in the defence of eternal truth. 
In vain has the apostle taught that, “The wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God ;” 
for reverend divines and grave statesmen zea- 
lously labour to kindle “ the wrath of man,” and 
direct it against every ism which they presume 
will, by some remote or strained construction, 
interfere with “the righteousness” which God 
has enjoined. It is, then, gratifying to obtain 
from opposite quarters such strong proofs of the 
inutility of persecution, as the volumes before 
us afford ; it is a salutary lesson to find Catholic 
and Protestant agreeing, when defeated, in cele- 
brating the praises of religious freedom, and 
condemning the intolerance to which both have 
been victims. Such an exhibition goes far to 
prove that bigotry belongs not to one form of 
religion or the other, but to mercenary interests, 
operating upon ignorance in both. These volumes 
also inculcate the lesson of mutual forbearance, 
founded on the acknowledgment of mutual 
wrongs; they show us that the rancorous im- 
utations of itinerant controversialists would soon 
fe silenced if they were aware how easily “ Tu 
quoque”’ could be retorted, or if they were forced 
to observe the precept, ‘ He that is without sin, 
let him cast the first stone !” 








The Library of American Biography. Con- 


ducted by Jared Sparks. Boston, Hilliard, 
Gray & Co.; London, Kennett. 


On a former occasion we noticed the early 
volumes of this series. ‘The work is now com- 
plete, and, in addition to its other merits here- 
tofore noticed, is interesting for its variety, as 
might indeed have been anticipated from the 
circumstances of the country and the times in 
which its heroes lived. We have before re- 
marked on the picturesqueness of American his- 
tory, and especially of the earlier part of it. No 
better confirmation or illustration could be had 





of the correctness or the force of such observa- 
tions, than these biographies. We will not, how- 
ever, enlarge on them in general terms, but pro- 
ceed at once to offer a few specimens of their 
quality. 

The Life of Sir William Phips, which opens 
the seventh volume, is no bad sample to start 
with. Sir William, they call him, and Sir 
William he was; and he was moreover Governor 
of the province of Massachusetts, and altogether 
one of the most distinguished and leading men 
of his time in the New World. He was born in 
1651 at Woolwich, a small settlement near the 
mouth of the River Kennebec, in the state of 
Maine, being one of the youngest of the 26 


| children (of whom 21 were sons) of a gunsmith, 


who went over from Bristol, and, as the Ameri- 
cans say, “‘ squatted” in the woods “ down East,”’ 
no doubt for the better maintenance of this 
mighty horde of bread-eaters. Here William 
tended his father’s sheep till he was 18 years old. 
Of course, being a lad of spirit, he got tired of 
such a life, and, as he could get nothing better to 
do, and must do something, he apprenticed 
himself to a ship-carpenter, and worked with 
him for four years. He then removed to Bos- 
ton, the centre of the western civilization. 
There he worked on with his axe for another 
year; but meanwhile, as there were always 
schools enough in that city, he learned to read 
and write, and moreover married a rich widow, 
which was still more to his purpose. During the 
next ten years we hear little of him. Probably 


he was building vessels for the Boston merchants, | 


or making voyages, for he had always a taste for 
the sea. About 1684 he seems to have been 
roused to a new career, by reports then preva- 
Jent of treasures found in the southern seas by 
the Spaniards: and the Buccaneers. He made 
a trip to the Bahamas to search for a wreck, and 
found it. It did not, however. repay him for his 
cost and trouble, but then he heard of something 
more. It was an age of excitement, and he was 
a man, though not without shrewdness, easily 
moved by such stories. 
and having tried in vain to get up an expedition 
at Boston, resolved to try his fortune in his 
father-land; literally so to him. This was a 
bold, characteristic measure, and the result is 
still more remarkable; it shows what perseve- 
rance will do. The Admiralty appointed him, 
before the end of 1684, to the command of the 
Rose-Algier, a ship of 18 guns and 95 men. 
But the voyage proved unsuccessful, The crew 
was motley and mutinous. Phips mastered them, 
and made the best of them, but was glad, on the 
whole, after roving the seas a while, to get back 
safe to England. Here he was better received 
than might have been expected, owing, no doubt, 
to the spirit he had shown, but the government 
never gave him another vessel. He got one, 
however, from the Duke of Albemarle; and a 
patent was obtained, giving to the associates a 
right to all the wrecks they might discover. 
“Having equipped his vessel, he sailed for Port 
de la Plata, where he arrived without accident. 
Here the first object was to build a stout boat, 
capable of carrying eight or ten oars, in making 
which Phips used the adze himself, in company 
with the crew. A number of the men, with some 
Indian divers, were then despatched in the tender, 
while the captain remained with the ship in port. 
Having anchored the tender at a convenient dis- 
tance, the men proceeded in the boat to examine 
the rocks, which they were able to do with ease, 
from the calmness of the sea. The reef was of a 
singular form, rising nearly to the surface, but the 
sides fell off so precipitously, that any ship striking 
upon them must, as it seemed, have bounded off 
and sunk in deep water. Hoping to find the wreck 
lodged on some projecting shelf, they rowed round 
the reef several times, and sent down the divers at 
different places. The water was clear, and the men 


He returned home, | 


hung over the sides of the boat, and strained their 
eyes in gazing downwards to discover, if possible, 
some fragment of the ship, All was in vain, and they 
prepared to return to the tender. But just as they 
were leaving the reef, one of the men, perceiving 
some curious sea plant growing in a crevice of the 
rocks, sent down one of the Indians to obtain it. 
When the diver returned, he told them that he had dis- 
covered a number of ship’s gums lying in the same 
spot, Other divers were immediately sent down, 
and one soon brought up a large ingot of silver, 
worth from two to three hundred pounds sterling, 
Overjoyed at their success, they marked the spot 
with a buoy, and then returned with the boat and 
tender to the port. Phips could not believe the 
story of their success, till they showed him the ingot, 
when he exclaimed, * Thanks be to God, we are all 
made.’ The whole crew were immediately set to 
work, and, in the course of a few days, they fished 
up treasure to the amount of three hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘They had lighted, at first, on the part of 
the wreck where the bullion was stored, but they 
afterwards found the coin, which had been placed 
in bags among the ballast. It had remained there 
so long, that the bags were found covered with a 
caleareous inerustation of considerable thickness, 
which being broken open with irons, the pieces of 
eight showcred out in great profi i. Besides the 
gold and silver, precious stones were found of con- 
siderable value.” 

A good specimen this of adventurous times, 
and of bold spirits to makethe most of them. It 
is related, that before the search was finished, 
a Rhode Island Captain joined them, and Phips 
let him in for a share of the work and of the spoil, 
These exertions were triumphantly successful ; 
| even on the last day, when the want of provi- 
| sions obliged them to leave off prematurely, 
| twenty lumps of silver were fished up. Be- 

sides, the crew was hardly to be trusted; and 
| Phips, on the whole, was happy enough to get 
to England with what treasure was already 
| secured, Distribution being made, he received, 
says our Biegrapher, “only 16,000,” though 
| the Duke of Albemarle presented his wife with 
|a gold cup, worth another thousand, and King 
James, who had his tenth reserved by the pztent, 
| was so much pleased with Phips’s behaviour that 
| he conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

When Sir William returned to New England, 
it was as High Sheriff of Massachusetts; and 
from this time promotion and distinction, and 
the toils and troubles incident to greatness, 
awaited him. ‘These must be left to the reader's 
imagination; in brief, he differed and quar- 
relled, at times, with his council, and with other 
people, and was never much at ease in his new 
station. Meanwhile the revolution of Andross 
and a war with the french came on. This con- 
test gave scope for the energy of Sir William, 
who could never be quiet. A private expedition 
was got up against Nova Scotia and Arcadia, 
which the Provincial Government patronized, 
and they appointed Phips to command it. Seven 
or eight small vessels were fitted out. They 
made at once for Port Royal, and came upon 
that place so suddenly that it surrendered after 
one assault. The result was in fact the conquest 
of the whole province. Sir William returned to 
Boston with his spoil, the invoice of which is said 
to be still preserved in the Massachusctts archives, 
It was a motley collection truly. We are told 
that— 

“ Among the articles enumerated, were seven hun- 
dred and forty pounds in gold and silver; twenty- 
one pieces of artillery, mostly four-pounders ; fifty 
casks of brandy, twelve of claret wine ; and a large 
quantity of flour. The miscellaneous articles were 
hastily packed in hogsheads ; and the exact inven- 
tory, which was made of the contents of each cask, is 
equally amusing from the nature of the articles, and 
from the entire want of assortment in the packing. 
A brief specimen will suffice. *T'wenty-four girdles ; 
two caps; one hood; twenty-four canonical gowns ; 
four more gowns with silver clasps and laced ; beds 
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and bedding; one white coat; two pair of shoes ; 


one red waistcoat; fourteen old kettles, pots, and 
stew-pans.’ The doughty band seem to have plun- 
dered even the kitchens.” 

It is manifest that a part of this plunder was 
private property, and the French justly pro- 
tested against its being taken; but it was never 
returned. Ofthe sequel of Sir William’s career, 
it is enough tostate, that he commanded a naval 
expedition against Quebec, in 1690, which proved 
unsuccessful; that he visited England a second 
and third time, where he procured a new charter 
for the province, and was made Governor under 
it; that, on his return home, he was well re- 
ceived, and ruled without any trouble greater 
perhaps than the famous Salem witchcraft, which 
raged in his time; and that his last official act 
was to pardon all who had been convicted of 
that offence. Some quarrels, indeed, he had, 
being of a hasty temper, but this was almost a 
matter of course with him. He was at last 
recalled to England, and never resumed his 
government. According to the present bio- 
graphy, he died, in London, in 1695, of a fever, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and was in- 
terred in the Chureh of St. Mary Woolnoth. 
No children survived him.—How this may be 
we know not, and the question is hardly worth 
the trouble of further reference, but in Burke's 
Peerage it is said that Sir William died in 1694, 
leaving a son, the well known Sir Constantine 
Phips, who was subsequently Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and the undoubted progenitor of the 
Marquis of Normanby. 

The next person who figures among the biogra- 
phies isa very different one from the last, though 
not less deserving of record—General Israel 
Putnam, of Revolutionary fame; a fine speci- 
men of the rude, shrewd, staunch, self-educated 
school, which has been so numerous and so 
respectable in the United States. It excites 
some surprise that such lives are now written for 
the first time. It is only to be accounted for by 
circumstances peculiar to American society, and 
especially to its all-absorbing, practical, hurried, 
character, to which may be added, in the Gene- 
ral's case, that he was much more of a fighting 
than a writing man, and his kith and kin appear 
to have been of like taste. Some anecdotes, 
however, have been preserved, and among them 
the sketch of a rough adventure of our hero, 
which occurred while he was yet but an unknown 
Connecticut farmer. It must be premised that 
the Wolf had long been the terror and scourge of 
a wide neighbourhood, and yet there had been 
no success in arresting her ravages, till, inan evil 
hour, she broke into Putnam’s homestead, and 
killed seventy of his sheep and goats in one 
night. ‘This was not to be borne. The spirit 
destined to nobler deeds in future days burst 
into a flame at once. The neighbourhood was 
roused; snow being on the ground, the animal 
was traced to her cave; and here we have the 
rencontre and the result :— 

“The place was selected with great judgment 
to withstand a siege; as very few persons beside 
Putnam himself could have been persuaded to recon- 
noitre the position of its inmate. It is entered by 
an aperture about two feet square, on the side of a 
huge ledge of rock. The pathway descends fifteen 
feet obliquely from the entrance, then pursues a 
horizontal direction for ten feet, and thence ascends 
gradually about fifteen feet to its extremity ; being 
in no part wider than three feet, nor high enough to 
permit a man to stand upright. The access to the 
interior is rendered very difficult in winter, by the 
accumulation of ice and snow. No time was lost 
by the confederates in devising various methods of 
attack. A competent force of dogs was collected, 
with such munitions as were thought suited to this 
novel warfare. But the hounds that entered the 
cave retired in great disgust, and could not be pre- 
vailed on to repeat the experiment; the smoke of 
blazing straw was ineffectual; and the fumes of 








burning brimstone, which were expected to prove 
quite irresistible, wasted their sweetness in vain. 
This system of annoyance was continued through 
the day, until a late hour in the evening, when 
Putnam, weary of the unsuccessful efforts, endea- 
voured to persuade his negro servant to go into the 
cave; a proposition which was declined ; and his 
master, after somewhat unreasonably reproaching 
him with cowardice, resolved, against the earnest 
remonstrance of his neighbours, to undertake the 
enterprise himself. He first procured some birch 
bark, to light his way and intimidate the wolf by its 
flame; then threw aside his coat and vest; and, 
causing a rope to be secured to his legs, by which he 
might be drawn out at a concerted signal, set fire to 
his torch and groped his way into the cavern. At 
the extremity he saw the wolf, who welcomed her 
unexpected visitor with an ominous growl. His exami- 
nation being now completed, he gave the appointed 
signal; and his companions, supposing from the 
sounds within that the case must be an urgent one, 
drew him out so precipitately, that his clothes were 
torn to rags, and his body sorely lacerated. He now 
provided himself with a musket, and bearing it in 
one hand and a lighted torch in the other, proceeded 
a second time upon his perilous adventure till he 
drew near the wolf. Just asshe was on the point of 
springing, he took deliberate aim and fired ; then, 
stunned by the explosion and almost suffocated by 
the smoke, he was again drawn out as before. After 
a brief interval, he entered the cavern for the third 
time, applied his torch to the wolf's nose te satisfy 
himself that her repose was not affected, and, seizing 
her by the ears, was drawn forth with his prize, to 
the infinite satisfaction of the party.” 

From such a man we might naturally expect 
some rough performances. Putnam served as a 
captain in the French war, before the Revolu- 
tion. This service was a severe apprenticeship, 
but he was just the man to endure and even to enjoy 
it. In 1757, when, after a long period of disasters, 
Mr. Pitt assumed the direction of affairs, an 
expedition was got up by the provinces against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, three of the small 
New England colonies supplying on that occa- 
sion the extraordinary force of 15,000men. Of 
these General Abercromby had the command. 
Putnam, now Major, served under him, and was 
sent out, with fifty men, to watch the enemy on 
the shores of Lake George. Subsequently, he 
was captured by the Indians in the French ser- 
vice. In the heat of the battle they tied him 
to a tree, to prevent his escape :-— 

“The tree to which Putnam was secured was thus 
brought midway between the combatants, in the 
centre of the hottest fire of both; and he stood, 
wholly unable to move his body, or even to incline 
his head, in the midst of a shower of balls, of which 
many lodged in the tree above him, and several 
passed through the sleeves and skirts of his coat. In 
this position, than which it would be difficult for the 
imagination to conceive one more appalling, he 
remained for more than an hour; each of the parties 
meanwhile giving ground several times in succession, 
but not so far as to place him beyond the field of 
contest. Once, when the Provincials had retired a 
little and the savages were near him,a young Indian 
amused himself by throwing his tomahawk at the 
tree, apparently to ascertain how nearly he could 
cast it to the body of the prisoner, without striking 
him ; and the weapon more than once lodged in the 
tree, within a hair’s breadth of the mark. When 
this barbarian grew weary of his sport, a French 
subaltern drew near, and levelled his musket at Put- 
nam’s breast. Fortunately it missed fire. It was 
in vain that the latter claimed the treatment due 
to him as a prisoner of war. The Frenchman, 
instead of desisting, pushed him violently with his 
musket, and after dealing him a severe blow upon 
the cheek with the but-end of his piece, left him to 
his fate.” 

The Provincials kept the field on this occasion, 
but Putnam was carried off by the savages, and 
experienced severe hardships at their hands :— 

“ He had been thus far spared for a darker pur- 
pose ; it had been resolved that he should perish at 
the stake, with all those refinements of torture, by 





which the savages know how to enhance the bitter. 
ness of death. The depths of the forest were chosen 
as the scene of sacrifice. The victim was bound en- 
tirely naked to a tree ; large piles of fuel were laid 
in a circle around him ; and, while these fearful 
preparations were in progress, they were rendered 
more appalling by the wild songs and exultation of 
the Indians, When all was ready and their victim 
was awaiting the hour of death with the fortitude 
which never failed him, the fire was set to the fuel 
about him; but a sudden shower extinguished the 
flames, After repeated efforts, the blaze began to 
rise from every portion of the circle. Putnam's 
hands were closely bound, but he was still able to 
move his body ; and his convulsive writhing to avoid 
the flame gave infinite diversion to his tormentors, 
who accompanied their orgies with songs and dances, 
and their usual terrific expressions of delight. All 
hope of relief was now at an end, and nature was 
beginning to yield to the excess of suffering, when a 
French officer rushed through the throng, dashed 
aside the blazing brands, and cut the cords of the 
prisoner. A savage, touched by some sudden im- 
pulse of humanity, had hurried to inform Molang of 
the proceedings of his fellows ; and it was this brave 
partisan himself, who had thus, at the last extremity, 
=— from the most horrible of deaths a gallant 
oe. 

He was now removed to Montreal, and shortly 
after his exchange was effected. 

Scenes like these were well calculated to pre- 
pare Putnam for sustaining an active part in the 
war of the Revolution, and he was accordingly 
among the first to answer to the call ‘‘ to arms.” 
The news of the Battle of Lexington found him 
in the field, literally at the plough-tail ; and it is 
a fact that he unharnessed one of his horses, and 
set off at once for the scene of action, at least 
100 miles distant, without waiting even to change 
his clothes. He was appointed Brigadier-General 
in the Connecticut service, and, soon after, Major- 
General in the continental army. At Bunker 
Hill he made himself conspicuous, and subse- 
quently commanded at New York, and on Long 
Island, and the Banks of the Hudson. From the 
sketches we have given, his military education 
will appear to have been of the rude kind, but 
the event shows that it was serviceable. ‘That 
circumstances alter cases, is an old and obvious 
truth. Our officers, we suspect, made sad mis- 
takes in America, by adhering too strictly to 
system. Burgoyne was ruined in that way. 
Putnam knew better, and so did all the class 
he belonged to. Their system, if they had any, 
was pliable: it was extemporaneous. They 
adapted themselves readily to all sorts of shifting 
and trying emergencies, many of which, doubt- 
less, were such as could never have been antici- 
pated, nor even have happened, in anything like 
the regular warfare of the Old World. How, 
otherwise, could they have managed as they did, 
with such forces as Putnam had generally under 
his command? From his winter-quarters at 
Valley Forge, Washington wrote, in the winter 
of 1778-9, that he had “no less than 2,898 men 
in camp unfit for duty, because they were bare- 
foot, and otherwise naked :” and Putnam wrote 
to Washington, about the same time, “ Dubois’s 
regiment is unfit to be ordered on duty, there 
being not one blanket in the regiment, very few 
have either a shoe or a shirt, and most of them 
have neither stockings, breeches, nor overalls.” 
This was in the depth of winter! Putnam was 
the right sort of commander for such forces; 
they could hardly mutiny when they saw him 
cheerful in the midst of hardships: he could 
suffer as well as they. 

Moreover, he could act as well as suffer: 
endurance did not’ content him. Other men 
might have been satisfied to live through the 
winter with such trials, but he was ever on the 
alert. About the date last mentioned he was 
ordered into Connecticut to hasten on some 
fresh levies; and here occurred a series of the 
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adventures to which he was so much accustomed. 
For example :— 

“In the course of the winter, General Putnam 
was one day visiting his outposts at West Greenwich, 
when Governor Tryon, with a corp of fifteen hun- 
dred men, was on his march against it. Putnam had 
with him only one hundred and fifty men, with two 
pieces of artillery ; with these he took his station on 
the brow of a steep declivity near the meeting-house. 
The road turned to the north, just before it reached 
the edge of the steep; after proceeding in this direc- 
tion for a considerable distance, it inclined to the 
south, rendering the descent gradual and tolerably 
safe. As the British advanced, they were received 
with a sharp fire from the artillery ; but, perceiving 
the dragoons about to charge, Putnam ordered his 
men to retire to a swamp, inaccessible to cavalry, 
while he himself forced his horse directly down the 
precipice. His pursuers, who were close upon him, 
paused with astonishment as they reached the edge, 
and saw him accomplish his perilous descent: and 
before they could gain the valley by the road, he was 
far beyond their reach. The declivity, from this 
circumstance, has since generally borne the name of 
Putnam’s Hill. He continued his route, to Stamford, 
where he found some militia, with whom, added to 
his former band, he pursued Tryon on his retreat ; 
and, notwithstanding the inferiority of his force, suc- 
ceeded in taking about fifty prisoners.” 

We have observed that Putnam was not much 
of a writing man: almost the only specimen 
given of his composition, is the following letter, 
written to General Austin, who had put in what 
he thought a false claim for a certain person taken 
prisoner by Putnam's troops :— 

** Head Quarters, August 7th, 1777. 

“Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s ser- 
vice, was taken as a spy, lurking within our line; he 
has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and 
shall he executed as a spy; and the flag is ordered to 
depart immediately. Tsrary Putnam. 

“ P.S.—He has been accordingly executed.” 

From some of the foregoing passages it might 
be inferred that Putnam was as coarse in feeling 
as he was “rude in speech ;” but this would be 
doing him injustice. His humanity was quite as 
conspicuous as his hardihood. One case is men- 
tioned, in which it contended rather curiously 
with both the shrewdness and patriotism which 
distinguished him: it was that of a Capt. Mac- 
pherson, who fell into his hands. Putnam took 
as much care of him as he would have done of 
a brother. After a while, when his recovery was 
still doubtful, he— 

“Solicited that a friend in the British army at 
New Brunswick might be permitted to come and aid 
him in the preparation of his will. Full sorely per- 
plexed was General Putnam, by his desire on the one 
hand to gratify the wishes of his prisoner, and a 
natural reluctance on the other, to permit the enemy 
to spy out the nakedness of his camp. His good 
nature at length prevailed, but not at the expense of 
his discretion; and a flag of truce was despatched, 
with orders not to return with the captain's friend 
until after dark. By the time of his arrival, lights 
were displayed in all the apartments of the College 
Hall, and in all the vacant houses in the town ; and 
the army, which then consisted of fifty effective men, 
were marched about with remarkable celerity, some- 
times in close column, and sometimes in detachments 
with unusual pomp and circumstance, around the 
quarters of the captain. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained, us we are assured by Colonel Humphreys, that 
the force of Putnam was computed by the framer of 
the will, on his return to the British camp, to con- 
sist, on the lowest estimate, of five thousand men.” 

Putnam did not serve out the war, being dis- 
abled by a paralytic attack : he however survived 
till 1790. 

Of Lucretia Maria Davidson, whose biography 
is next in order, much is said, but little that is 
new. ‘Those who are interested in this class of 
precocious minds—and a very amiable example 
this was—will be pleased with this Life; and 
they will read also, with pleasure, Mr. Southey’s 
notice of her in the Quarterly Review (No. 82). 








Among the comparatively few names of scien- 
tific eminence which shine in American annals, 
that of David Rittenhouse is conspicuous,— 
another self-educated man, answering, in the 
Astronomical department, to Franklin in Natural 
Philosophy, and Bowditch in Mathematics. The 
name, like alarge proportion of American names, 
indicates a foreign origin ; and the case is not a 
bad ilfustration of the manner in which the popu- 
lation of that country has been made up. David’s 
great-grandfather emigrated from the Duchy of 
Guelders to New York, and thence to Pennsyl- 
vania, where he established the first paper manu- 
factory known on the other side of the Atlantic. 
One of this man’s grandsons married a Welsh 
woman, who became the mother of David in 1732. 
For many years he was kept at work in a farm, 
where the bent of his genius manifested itself in 
diagrams on the plough-handles and the imple- 
ments of husbandry : the tool-chest of his uncle 
supplied him with instruments for practice in 
mechanics, and before he was nine years of age 
he had made a model of a water-mill. This 
early practice proved to be an advantage; for 
when he made his observations on the transit 
of Venus in 1769, which gained him great re- 
nown, nearly all his apparatus, with the excep- 
tion of a telescope sent out from England by 
Mr. Penn, was of his own construction. On this 
occasion his anxiety was intense, as might be 
supposed. We are told that— 

“The morning of the expected day, however, 
broke without a cloud, and not even a floating wreath 
of vapour appeared to interfere with the observations. 
Exhilarated by the favourable state of the atmo- 
sphere, and stimulated by the near approach of the 
time when he was to reap the fruit of his long and 
patient labours, excitement supplied the place of 
strength. But when the contact had been observed, 
and the planet had entered fairly upon the disk of 
the sun, his bodily strength was exhausted, and he 
sank fainting to the ground, unable to bear the in- 
tense feelings of delight which attended the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. He however speedily re- 
covered, and proceeded to perform the measures of 
the distances between the centres of the two bodies, 
at proper intervals during the continuance of the 
transit.” 

Many other observations made by Rittenhouse 
are recorded in the appropriate scientific works, 
especially in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, of which he became Pre- 
sident, (succeeding Franklin, and preceding Jef- 
ferson in that office). Lalande, among other 
European writers, cites them with respect. He 
speaks of the author’s observatory as the only 
one in America worth naming. This appears to 
have been a private establishment, which Ritten- 
house raised on his own land, almost literally 
with his own hands. Such were the difficulties 
a man of science then had to contend with in 
America—a state of things which the present 
generation there can hardly appreciate—though 
we have seen it stated, and not a little to our 
surprise, that Harvard University, the oldest, 
richest, and most distinguished of American col- 
legiate institutions, is unprovided with an obser- 
vatory to this day, and is but just now making 
some movement towards establishing one. 

Another embarrassment which Rittenhouse 
had to contend with, is almost peculiar to Ame- 
rican society and too characteristic of it not to 
be mentioned. He was a man of judgment, 
talent, public spirit, and good reputation; and 
such men could not be spared by the State. 
His countrymen could not allow such a man 
to be idle. They broke in upon his leisure— 
that is, his studies—with all sorts of demands; 
and he was too good a citizen and too active a 
man to refuse. We find him, accordingly, a 
member of the Pennsylvanian legislature, and of 
the First Committee of Public Safety, at the 
breaking out of the war; then State Treasurer— 


Memberofa Second Committee—a Commissioner 
to survey Boundary Lines—Trustee of a Loan 
Office—Commissioner to organize a Bank of the 
United States—Director of the National Mint— 
President of the Philadelphia Democratic Society, 
and so on. It is not a little remarkable how he 
contrived, with all these engagements, to carry 
on his studies. He died in 1796, having been 
several years a member of the Royal Society,— 
“the highest honour,” his biographer remarks, 
“which a man of science could attain.” 

We shall notice the remaining volumes at our 
earliest convenience. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Lawand Lawyers, or Sketches and Illustrations of 
Legal History and Biography. 2 vols.—A collection 
of the anecdotage of “those rookeries”—the Inns of 
Court and the Courts of Justice—if not tinctured 
by professional cant—of all cants the most monoto- 
nous—might make an entertaining series of volumes. 
Such a stirring writer, for instance, as the author of 
* Passages from the Diary of a late Physician,’ could 
work up the early struggles of eminent lawyers into 
a series of forcible and interesting pictures; while, to 
such a sprightly “ penciller” as the Editor of the Law 
Magazine, * legal eccentricity” would prove a capital 
subject. But, in the book before us, the struggles 
and the oddities of the men renowned in Law, the 
personal reminiscences, and the hearsay traditions, are 
all set forth in a Perey Anecdote style, which satiates, 
without feeding, those who hunger for gossip about 
the fortunes and humours of Chancellors, Judges, 
Serjeants, and the other august functionaries taking 
part in the judicial proceedings of England. And it 
is for this reason, conceiving that the manner in which 
an adventure is told, or a clever saying set, gives to 
either half its charm, while we can praise these 
volumes, as compiled with care, we cannot draw upon 
them for any of their tales of the coif, the gown, the 
wig, or the woolsack, 

Southwold and its Vicinity, Ancient and Modern, by 
Robert Wake.—Here is one of the books, the reality of 
which caricatures the fiction of the * Little Pedlington 
Guide.’ “After all the roughs of a medical education,” 
Mr. Wake, urged by “ friendshipand esteem” to Alfred 
Lillingston, Esq., the then Mayor of the town, * felt 
himself committed to a task which is in no ordinary 
degree arduous”—namely, the undertaking the HIS- 
TORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN SOUTH- 
WOLD. High-minded friends, however, were not 
wanting to cheer and support the author under his 
difficulties—to take their share in the “ unenviable 
extent of responsibility” attached to the treatment of 
a subject so momentous !—nay even, we hope, to sus- 
tain the author's fortitude in “ the stern and ungra- 
cious necessity of correcting Mr. Gardner respecting 
the dimensions of our town, and his mistaken trans- 
lation from the Domesday Book”! ! 

The Analyst, a Collection of Miscellaneous Papers. 
—There is a quiet and dry humour among the 
Americans—a gentle and sometimes dreamy view of 
speculation, which naturally finds outlet and utter- 
ance in such small essays as make up this book. 
The ‘ Analyst,’ whether as regards matter or style, 
is, by no means, the worst collection we have seen, 
though not sufficiently strong or original to warrant 
a more extensive notice. 

Le Bouquet des Souvenirs: a Wreath of Friendship ; 
the botanical portion by the Rey. J. 8. Henslow, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
Twenty-five coloured plates—Works, owing their 
production to the graceful and ingenious employment 
of pen and pencil, imply a higher tone of female 
cultivation than existed formerly: when, as in the 
present case, they are sufficiently numerous to form 
a class. Faithful and well executed drawings of 
flowers, linked together by simple, and not unpoetical, 
prose and verse, which, if no marvel of poctry, is 
better than mediocre, make up the bouquet, with the 
sterling addition of scientific remarks by Professor 
Henslow. The last, besides imparting a value to the 
book, are welcome, as evidence of an amiable and 
genial liberality on the part of the writer. 

Delicia Literaria, a new volume of Table Talk.— 
Sufficiently various and amusing in its execution to 





be commendable as a parlour-window book. 
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List of New Books.—Wooler’s Philosophy of Temperance, 
Part I. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl—** What Cheer” by Job Durfee, Esq., 
with Preface, by the Rev. J. E. Giles, 12mo. 3s. cl—Wilde’s 
Voyage to Madeira, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl—Jackson and 
Scott's Life of Wellington, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl—The Vishnu 
Purana, a System of Hindee Mythology, translated by H. H. 
Wilson, M.A. 4to. 2. 2s. bds.—Arrowsmith’s New General 
Atlas, corrected to 1840, royal 4to. 2/. 5s. hf-bd.—Howlett’s 
Metrical Chronology, 3rd edit. 8vo. 7s. cl—Owen’s New Book 
of Roads, new edit. 12mo. 2s. swd.—Cooke’s History of Party, 
2nd edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl._—Colburn’s Kalendar of 
Amusement for 1840, fe. 5s. 6d. cl.—The King’s Highway, by 
James, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. bds.—Poems of Chivalry, 
Faery, and the Olden Time, by Walter Prideaux, 12mo. 6s. 
el.—The Epicurean, a Tale, by Thomas Moore, fe. 7s. ¢l.— 
Alciphron, a Poem, by Thomas Moore, fe. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
The Countess, by T. 8. Fay, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. bds. 
—Lyra Urbanica, by Charles Morris, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
cl.—Oliver Twist, by C. Dickens, new edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1. 11s. 6d. cl.—The Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, by W. J. E. 
Wilson, fe. 12s. 6d. cl—Black on the Bowels, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
cl.—Mayo on Syphilis, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Ward on the Spine, 
2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. cl.—Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Old 
Testament, Part V. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Goodwin’s Child of Light, 
fe. 5s. cl—Hardy’s Hours of Thought, fe. 5s. cl—Advent 
Sermons, by the Rev. F. Parry, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Persecu- 
tion of the Lutheran Church in Prussia, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.— 
Apostolical Instruction on the First Epistle of St. John, 
12mo. 6s. cl—Life of the Rev. D. Rowlands, by the Rev. J. 
Owen, fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—Bell on Joint Stock Banks, 8vo. 3s. 
bds.—Townshend’s Facts in Mesmerism, post 8vo. 12s. cl.— 
Felton’s Manual of Mental Arithmetic and Key, 12mo. 2s. 
cl.—Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, 28th edit. 
Is. 6d. sheep.—Maunder’s Little Classic Dictionary, 64mo. 
2s. 6d. bd.—The Boy and the Birds, by Emily Taylor, 2nd 
edit. sq. 3s. Gd. cl. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Now ready, handsomely printed in 
er. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cl., COOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 
POSITIONS DEMONSTRATED; being a KEY to the Exer- 
CIsEs appended to his edition of the ‘Elements of Euclid.’ 
Upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Propositions, deduced 
from the principles established in the First Six Books of 
Euclid, are illustrated in it by New Diagrams, and will 
afford the Teacher a ready means of exercising the ingenuity 
and analytical resources of his Pupils.—Whittaker & Co., 
Ave Maria-lane; of whom may be had, CooLey’s ELEMENTS 
or Evcuiip, uniform with the above, price 4s. 6d.; and 
Cooey’s Figures or Evciip, with the Enunciations, price 
1s. 6d. 





DEATH AND THE TWO RIVERS.* 
Mortal. 


Ennoe! Ennoe! 
Oh! once again, lost river of the soul ! 
Yet once again the earth's dull boundaries lave : 
Bid thy chilled current from its fountain roll 
Where human hearts lie thirsting for thy wave. 
Restore—restore the music of the past, 
Whose voice shall sound amid a world unkind 
Like sweet bells to the warring wind!— 
Give back that green oasis of the mind 
Where beautiful and far 
A heavenly day-spring lingers to the last, 
With Love—the morning star ! 


Ennoe. 
Into Life’s broken fountain-bowl 
Sweet waters from my urn I roll; 
The fast-receding wave to taste 
Haste, mortal! Haste. 


Mortal. 


What forms are these? Pale shadows rise 
Like films that steal o’er sorrow’s eyes. 
Oh! mocking River! from my soul 
Pour back thy stream, or crush the bowl;— 
For founts that cool while fevers burn, 
Lethe, oh! Lethe, unto thee I turn! 
Fairest of the countless host 
Of streams whose visioned source is lost, 
Thou, from whose dreamless depths we borrow 
Oblivion of human sorrow, 
Waft back our souls upon thy midnight wave! 
Too cold, too corpse-like to our eyes, 
The shades of buried joys arise ; 
Sullied and changed by their long icy sleep, 
In vain we call their beauty from the deep. 
Oh! Fountain merciful and strong to save! 
Where shall the haven of the wretched be, 
Oh! where, if not in thee ? 
Lethe. 
Gently o’er each closing lid 
I pour the wave where dreams lie hid. 
Ceases the jarring pulse to beat ? 
Tell me, Mortal! is it sweet ? 





* There are two rivers, says Dante, Lethe and Ennoe; 
the first brings forgetfulness of man’s miseries, the second, 
remembrance of his happiness. 





Mortal. 

I nothing see—I nothing feel ; 

You deaden, but you cannot heal: 

The World is blank, and Thought a waste, 

And Hope by dull oblivion chased : 

There is no life in mortal breath, 
No help—no comfort save in thee, oh Death ! 
Dearer than Lethe, or that Fount which flings 
Life o’er the aspects of all perished things, 
Beautiful spirit of undying Peace, 
The wrecked ones of the heart shall cling to thee! 
The worn-out mariners on Life’s great sea : 
That sea whose storms for ever shall increase, 
Till He, whose hand from out the unformed way 
Lifted the mountains to the light of day, 
Shall hurl them back to their primeval cave, 

And earth be one vast grave, 
And thou alone, thy seraph wings unfurl’d, 
Shall sweep above a desolated world ! 


Exeanora Lovisa Montacu. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, March 17. 

M. de Balzac made his début on Saturday last as 
a dramatic writer. The morality of the new piece was 
such, that even our feuilletonistes, not the most sern- 
pulous people in the world, smote their breasts, and 
ran away, terror-stricken. The Minister of the Interior 
interfered to prevent a second representation. Never, 
indeed, was a more outrageous insult offered to 
morality, to decency, to commonsense. All that the 
imagination of a maniac could conceive in point of 
atrocity and cynical villany, was heaped together in 
this literary night-mare, as Jules Janin styles it this 
morning in the Débats, M. Balzac’s object appears 
to have been, to recall to the memory of the 
Parisians their old favourite, Robert Macaire. Vau- 
trin, the hero of his drama, is a convict, with whose 
name every reader of the Pére Goriot is familiar— 
he has all the qualities of the old established rogue, 
with a still more unblushing impudence. The 
principles and morals which he is made to incul- 
cate are, of course, those of the galleys; but M. de 
Balzac, agreeably to his custom, mingles up some 
virtues in the character of the convict. Look at 
one half of the picture, and Vautrin is a low ruffian, 
a cold, heartless villain ; but turn to the other, and 
he is a devoted, disinterested, noble-minded friend. 
These strong contrasts, which appear to the rest of 
mankind absurd, are necessary, it would seem, to the 
jeune littérature of France. 


On the same evening, a most interesting scene 
was passing at the French Opera, where Mdlle. 
Falcon, after so long an absence, re-appeared in the 
character of Rachel. Great was the anxiety of the 
spectators while their former favourite underwent 
this hard ordeal. It was known that Mdlle. Fal- 
con’s voice had lost its former richness; but her re- 
appearance seemed to indicate that a miracle had 
been wrought in her favour. Alas! the public was 
doomed to disappointment: hardly had she appeared 
on the stage, when, overcome by her emotions, she 
fainted away. After a short interval, she again came 
forward; but the effort was vain. In the higher 
notes, her voice was still melodious and thrilling; 
but in other parts of the scale, it failed her 
completely. The struggle was renewed again and 
again, amidst the encouraging applause of the spec- 
tators; but kindness, however considerate, could not 
restore powers which were obviously gone for ever. 
Malle. Falcon is lost to the French opera. All that 
she can now hope for, is asecond-rate success on the 
Boulevards, where her sister has recently made her 
début. Before I quit this subject, 1 may mention, 
that the Director of the Théatre Frangais has resigned. 
The performers at that establishment will now have 
the management of their own affairs, conformably to 
an edict published by Bonaparte among the smok- 
ing ruins of Moscow !—for, strange to say, that extra- 
ordinary man amused himself, on the morning of the 
battle of Moscowa, with drawing up a code for the 
French Theatre! I ought also to mention, that the 
rentrée of Madame Dorval in the character of Kitty 
Bell took place on the 13th inst., at the theatre of 
the Rue de Richelieu. 

The lovers of historical researches will be glad to 
learn, that M. Thierry has just published a new 








work, in two volumes, entitled, ‘ Récits des Temps 
Mérovingiens.’ If the events of that remote period 
are obscure, it is not, as M. Thierry justly observes, 
for want of original documents. Another interesting 
work, lately published, is by M. Ferdinand Denys, 
and entitled, ‘Chroniques de I’Espagne et du Por- 
tugal.” It is a collection of those old historical 
romances to which Calderon, Lopez de Vega, and 
also several of the more conspicuous among the 
writers of the great age of French literature, are so 
deeply indebted.—I may also mention as lately pub. 
lished, a large quarto volume, entitled, * L’Obélisque 
de Luxor,’ by M. Lebas, naval engineer. M. Lebas 
was the person sent out by the government to trans- 
port the monolith from its silent home amid the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, to its solitude amid the noisy 
haunts of the Parisian populace ; and he furnishes a 
complete political, mineralogical, architectonic. and 
mechanical history of this interesting monument, 
from Sesostris to Louis Philippe. A work, in two 
thick octavo volumes, has also just appeared, * On 
Agriculture, and the state of the Agriculturists in 
Ireland and in Great Britain,’ taking the reports of 
your parliamentary committees and your official do- 
cuments as the basis of its observations. The third 
and last volume of Victor Cousin’s translation of 
Plato is likewise published. 

A naval officer, M. Hiie de Caligny, has lately sent 
to the Depot of Fortifications a manuscript volume, 
containing several memoirs by the Maréchal de 
Vauban, the existence of which was previously known 
only by their titles given by Fontenelle. 

Our occupation of Northern Africa is leading, 
as might have been expected, to an increase of 
our geographical and topographical knowledge in 
those regions. The staff and engineer officers 
of the army have busied themselves, amid their 
other labours, in the production of a series of 
maps and plans, which have been published by the 
War Department, under the direction of Gen. Pelet, 
assisted by Col. Lapie. These consist of a map of 
Algiers, in three large sheets, severally representing 
the three distinct provinces of Algiers, Oran, and 
Constantine—a large map of Algiers, divided into 
fourteen rural communes—a large map of the envi- 
rons of Algiers, exhibiting the course of the eight 
great roads executed by the army—a map of the 
province of Constantine, representing its new poli- 
tical and administrative divisions, the roads laid out 
or planned, and the positions of the camps—a large 
detailed map of the territory of Algiers, compre- 
hended between Medeah, Miliana, Scherchel, and 
the course of the Isser, the immediate theatre of war 
—besides topographical plans of the several towns of 
Algiers, Oran, and Mers-el-Kebir, Constantine, Phi- 
lippeville, and Stora, Bona and its rich plain, Bougia 
and its roadstead, Blidah and its camps, Kolea, 
Mostaganem, and Matamora—and finally, the penin- 
sula of La Calle, famous for its coral-fishery. To 
this mass of geographical information, the Admiralty 
has added its contingent, by the publication of a 
map, in three sheets, laying down the coasts of 
Algeria, along an extent of two hundred and fifty 
leagues, and plans of all the ports and principal 
anchorages, with the directions necessary for the 
guidance of the navigators of all nations along these 
once inhospitable shores. “The dark genius of Afri- 
can desolation is tottering on his throne of the 
desert ; and the prophetic eye of science sees many 
a path opening on every side direct into his dreariest 
haunts and remotest fortresses. 

A letter was read in the Institute yesterday, from the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of London, requesting 
to be informed whether the French government had yet 
resolved on sending a new scientific expedition to the 
North of Europe. The question appears to have been 
suggested by a hint which M. Gaimard, the President 
of the late scientific expedition to those regions, 
threw out, in a conversation with M. Kupper, of St. 
Petersburgh. I have made inquiries on this subject, 
and have been given to understand, that M. Gai- 
mard does intend to propose such an expedition 
to the government on his return, and that there is 
little doubt of its being adopted. One of its chief 
objects will be, to make a series of magnetic observa- 
tions, corresponding with those of the English scien- 
tific expedition under Capt. Ross. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Our readers will probably remember that in the 
delightful biography of the Poet Crabbe, written by 
his son, mention is made of a brother William, who 
took to a seafaring life, was made prisoner by the 
Spaniards, carried to Mexico, where he became a 
silversmith, and as the Poet himself sang— 

to a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 
lived there and prospered ; 

In cottage sheltered from the blaze of day, 

And saw his happy infants round him play— 
until driven from home and wife and children by 
religious persecution, 

Guideless and grieving, to Campeachy Bay— 
where he was recognized in 1803 by an Aldborough 
sailor, who brought home the first and last tidings 
of him that ever reached the Poet. We now learn 
from the following paragraph in the Belize Advertiser 
of the 25th January, that the poor outcast wanderer 
contrived to make for himself another home, and to 
surround himself with other “happy infants” :— 
“We failed to notice a week or two back the demise 
of the last surviving son (a coloured man) of Crabbe, 
the brother of the late Rev. George Crabbe, one of 
the first of poets of his time, and who has left behind 
him two sons, ornaments of the clerical profession ; 
possessing much of their father’s talents and genius. 
The late deceased’s parent was well known to some 
of our oldest settlers as following the calling of a 
white-smith, and frequently journeyed to and fro 
between this settlement and the Mexican territory, 
where he had once acquired some property. One or 
both of his sons have left progeny behind them.” 

The announcements of new books are neither very 
numerous, nor very tempting ; the most important, 
perhaps, being a work on the ‘ British Empire in 
India,’ by M. de Bjornstjerna, translated from the 
German. Two volumes of Mr. Wilberforce’s Cor- 
respondence are also promised by Mr. Murray. The 
Council of the Camden Society have resolved upon 
the publication of the Egerton Papers, from MSS. in 
the possession of Lord Francis Egerton, to be edited 
by Mr. Collier; ‘The Chronicle of Josceline de 
Brakelond, Monk of St. Edmundsbury, from a.p. 
1157 to 1211,’ to be edited by Mr. J. G. Rokewode; 
and the Doctrines of the Lollards, a MS. ascribed to 
Wickliffe, to be edited by the Rev. J. H. Todd. 
The publication of other interesting works is under 
consideration; among these the Rutland Papers, 
from the MS. collections of the present Duke, relat- 
ing to the Coronation of Henry VIII. and the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, to be edited by Mr. Jerdan— 
Latin Romance Narratives and Legends of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th Centuries relative to Prince Arthur, 
to be edited by Sir F. Madden—a Collection of 
Miracle Plays, to be edited by Mr. Collier—and a 
Narrative of the Expedition of Henry V. in France, 
by a Priest in attendance on the English Army, to 
be edited by Mr. Thoms. Passing from the grave 
ancients to the flimsy moderns, sundry new novels 
are forthcoming—‘ The King’s Highway,’ by Mr. 
G. P. R. James; *‘ The Countess,’ by Mr. T.S. Fay; 
‘The Young Countess,’ by Mrs. Maberly ; and ‘ Ri- 
valry,’ by Mr. H. Milton, brother to Mrs. Trollope. 


The well-known collection of paintings, left by the 
late M. Schamp d’Aveschoot, of Ghent, is announced 
for sale, to commence on the 14th of September next. 
—We may also here mention, as connected with 
Art, the final appropriation of the bequest of the 
late Michael Beer, in favour of youthful Jewish 
painters and sculptors. That well-known dramatic 
author, (brother of the equally well-known composer 
of * Robert the Devil,’) who died some years ago at 
Munich, directed, by his will, that the purchase- 
money arising from the sale of one of his houses at 
Berlin should be placed in the Prussian funds, and 
the interest devoted to poor but distinguished artists 
of the class in question, to enable them to travel in 
France and Italy, with a view to improvement in 
their respective arts. The executors having now 
realized the funds, have applied to the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts to undertake their distribution ; 
a request to which that body has acceded,—fixing 
the first competition for the prizes for the summer of 
next year. Meyerbeer, the brother, has been created 
a Knight of the Order of Saint-Ernest, by the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, in reward for his Cantata, composed 
for the opening of the new theatre in that capital.— 
From Naples, we learn the death of Madame Fal- 


connet, the wife of the banker, who will be remembered 
under her maiden name of Héberlé, as a danseuse of 
great celebrity at the principal German and Italian 
theatres: that the government having withdrawn 
from the theatre of San Carlo many of its exclusive 
privileges, M. Barbaja, the director, has declined re- 
newing his contract; and a society has been formed, 
for carrying it on conditionally that the subsidy of 
60,000 ducats hitherto granted by the government 
be continued.—From Berlin we have tidings of the 
début, in Spontini’s opera of ‘Agnés de Hohen- 
stauffen,’ of a young and very pretty actress, Mdlle. 
de Hoffkuntze, the daughter of a noble and ancient 
family in Prussian Silesia, where her father has large 
estates, 

The Ancient Concerts, in anticipation of their ex- 
pected revivification, ought immediately to put in 
rehearsal— 

Sion now her head shall raise! 

H. R. H. the Prince Albert having accepted a Direc- 
torship in that Institution, as well as a Patronship in 
the Royal Academy of Music. An Opera, too,—the 
music is to consist of airs, &c.—composed by his 
Royal Highness,—is also announced as in prepa- 
ration at Covent Garden. Meanwhile, the Duke 
of Cambridge and the Queen Dowager, if report 
says true, have “assisted,” and are about “ to assist,” 
at the popular celebrations of Exeter Hall. These 
things are as they should be: and mention of 
Oratorio performances naturally brings on the an- 
nouncement of a new sacred work by Spohr—t The 
Fall of Babylon’—just completed, and to be per- 
formed at Cassel on the 16th of April. A younger 
German composer, too, M. Hiller, has also finished 
an Oratorio, which is to be executed at Leipsic, where 
the composer has been sojourning for the winter: of 
this good things are prophesied. Not the least valu- 
able manifestations of activity in the Art, are the 
researches, now in progress, into ancient national 
music. A most inviting prospectus is before us, by 
Mr. E. Bunting,—with whose collections of Irish 
Melodies, of a date far anterior to Moore's, we have 
been long familiar,—promising a republication of 
these, as part of a more extensive ‘ General Collec- 
tion of the Music of Ireland.’ Since “the Great 
Meeting of the Harpers at Belfast,” in 1792, Mr. 
Bunting tells us, he has been unceasingly occupied 
in gathering and in noting, not merely melodies,— 
many of which have been transplanted to Moore’s 
collection, and there transmogrified,—but the cha- 
racteristics also of the genuine national harp style of 
performance, and the anecdotes of “the old class of 
harpers, a race of men, then nearly extinct, and now 
gone for ever.” Among the best of these was Hemp- 
son, “who realized the antique picture drawn by 
Cambrensis and Galilei, for he played with long 
crooked nails, and in his performance the tinkling of 
the small wires under the deep notes of the bass was 
peculiarly thrilling.” There was O'Neill, too, “ of 
the great Tyrone family, the intimate friend of Acland 
Kane, who had played before the Pretender, the 
Pope, and the King of Spain.”—but we are fore- 
stalling ourselves. Enough that we would recommend 
all amateurs to look out for Mr. Bunting’s book, and 
that we would stir up some of the musicians of the 
Principality to do something analogous in the matter 
of collection of air and anecdote. Some casual ex- 
perience enables us to say, that much of the most 
exquisite and ancient Weich music still nestles un- 
published among the cwms in the hills of Glamor- 
ganshire. 

As to music abroad—at the fifth concert of the 
Paris Conservatoire, Beethoven’s overture to ‘ Leo- 
nora’ was repeated, and his Choral Symphony per- 
formed. At the Académie, the new Opera is all but 
ready. Though it has been said that in ‘ Les Mar- 
tyrs,’ Donnizetti, by the exhibition of sterling and 
striking qualities as a composer, is prepared to prove 
that his wearisome and shallow fertility has been 
caused by the wretched taste for music in Italy, and 
not his own incapacity to produce great works,— 
its success, or otherwise, interests us most nearly, 
as probably keeping back Madame Dorus-Gras 
from our concerts, and giving us in her stead the 
clever, pleasing Mdlle. Nau. Beyond these, we may 
give a line or two to the “ tremendous success” (as a 
George Robins might phrase it) of Thalberg and De 
Beriot in Northern France,—the gratifying progress 





of our countrywoman, Mrs. A. Shaw, in Northern 





Italy,—and the absurd wager of one M. Bouchet, at 
Marseilles: this gentleman, like the Castellamare 
Mercantessa of Goldoni’s ‘Femmine Puntigliose,’ 
has made an imaginary wager,—the subject, his own 
merits as a composer versus those of Rossini,—the 
upshot of which has been, of course, a decision in his 
favour, on the score of a new version of a scene from 
* Le Siege de Corinthe.’ 

We regret to learn, that the world of science has 
sustained a heavy loss, in the death at Bremen, of 
the celebrated astronomer Olbers, at the advanced 
age of eighty-one. He was a member of most of the 
European learned societies, and the author of many 
important contributions to the progress of modern 
astronomy. Letters from Alexandria mention like- 
wise the death of the well-known French engineer, 
M. Lefevre, travelling correspondent to the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris. He died at Mohammed- 
Ali-Polis, in Senaar, in October last,—having gone 
thither commissioned by the Egyptian government 
to search for the metallic mines supposed to exist in 
Senaar. While busy with these obituary records, we 
may mention the death, at Paris, of Doctor Biett, 
head physician to the Hospital of Saint-Louis, and a 
person of great eminence in his profession, for all the 
qualities which can render its members the benefac- 
tors of their kind. His courage and devotion in the 
fearful times of the cholera will be long remembered ; 
and having, by his unwearied humanity and generous 
sacrifices, worn out his constitution, and laid himself 
on a death-bed, at the age of fifty-six,—surrounded 
by the most distinguished of his professional brethren, 
he made his own disease a valuable study for their 
use, predicting the day and hour of its final struggle, 
—and died, amid the most intense sufferings, with 
the calmness of a stoic and the hopes of a martyr. 

Mr. Arnott has been appointed, by the Council of 
King’s College, consulting surgeon, and Dr. Watson 
consulting physician to the new hospital attached to 
that establishment. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 

WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 


the Morning until 5 in the Evening.—Admission, Is,; Cata- 
1 > ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


THE CORREGGIO MAGDALEN, perhaps the chef-d’euvre of 
that divine master—the GRAND GALLERY PICTURE by 
REMBRANDT, representing Abraham about to offer up his Son 
Isaac—a noble Painting in the School of Raflaelle—and a few 
other Pictures of a high class, are NOW ON VIEW and ON 
SALE, at No. 49, PALL MALL, near the British Institution.— 
Admission, ls. Open from 10 till 5. 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION.— ROYAL GALLERY,  ADE- 
LAIDE-STREET, LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.— 
Electro-Magnetic Locomotive Engine at work—Electrical Eel, 
the only living specimen in Europe—Beautiful Models of Chinese 
War and Trading Junks—Polarization of Light, by Mr. God- 
dard’s Polariscope — Oxy-hydrogen Microscope—Steam-Gun— 
Messrs. Whitworths’ Patent Foot-Lathe--Mr. Curtis's Jacks 
for lifting Locomotive Engines—Steam Engines, &c.—Lecture 
daily on different branches of Physical Philosophy.—Open daily 
at 10,a.m. Admittance, ls. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA, the most beautiful specimen of the 
botanical world hitherto discovered. ad 

The coloured drawing, of the size of nature, of the magnificent 
flower appropriately named the VICTORIA REGIA, which 
Mr. Schomburgk had the honour of exhibiting to Her Majesty 
at Buckingham Palace, and of which Her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to express her admiration, forms one of the most 
attractive objects of the Guiana Exhibition,CosmorAMA Rooms, 
209, REGENT-sTREET.— Admission. 1s. 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY EX- 
HIBITION, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 300 Portraits 
of the most wild and important Indians in North America, and 
200 Paintings of Landscapes—Prairie Scenes—Indian Villages— 
Indian Dances—Buffalo Hunts—Ball Plays—Tortures, &c. And 
an immense and varied Collection of Indian Curiosities—Dresses 
—Pipes—Tomahawks—War Clubs—Bows and Arrows—Scalping 
Knives, and Scalps, and a beautiful Wigwam. twenty-five feet 
high, brought frome the base of the Rocky Mountains. Open 
from 10 to6. Admittance, Is. ; 
Mr. CATLIN’S THREE LECTURES next week, on TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, at 9 p.m. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 16.—The anniversary meeting took place 
this day, the Right Hon. Sturges Bourne in the 
chair. 

The Annual Report of the Council was read. 
After which, on the motion of Woronzow Greig, 
Esq., seconded by Henry Hallam, Esq., Treasurer, 
it was— 

Resolved, That an address be forwarded to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, requesting His Royal 
Highness to become the Patron of the Society. 

The Auditors’ Report was next read. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were 


elected officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, Lord Viscount Sandon, M. P.— Treasurer, 











Henry Hallam, Esq.— Honorary Secretaries, Dr.Clendinning, 
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J. Fletcher, Esq., R. W. Rawson, Esq.—Council, C. Babbage, 
Esq., Sir J. Boileau, Bart., Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, J. Bow- 
ring, L.L.D., J. Clendinning, Esq. M.D., Rey. E. W. Edgell, 
W. Farr, Esq., Right Hon. Karl Fitzwilliam, J. Fletcher, 
Esq., F. Goldsmid, Esq., W. Greig, Esq., H. Hallam, Esq., 
J. Heywood, Esq., J. P. Kay, Esq., M.P., Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., G. C. Lewis, Esq., N. Lister, Esq., M-D., Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, Right Hon. Earl Lovelace, H. Merivale, 
Esq., The Lord Bishop of Norwich, W. 8. O’Brien, Esq., 
M.P.—Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., G. R. Porter, Esq., 
R. W. Rawson, Esq.. Lord Viscount Sandon, M.P., R. A. 
Slaney, Esq. M.P., Col. Sykes, T. Tooke, Esq., Major Tul- 
loch, G. W. Wood, Esq., M.P. 

An ordinary meeting took place in the evening, 
Lord Viscount Sandon, M.P., Pres., in the chair. 

The first paper read was a Report prepared by a 
Committee of the Society, ‘On the Moral and Phy- 
sical Condition of the Working Classes in the Parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster..—We 
must defer our abstract of this paper until next 
week. 

A second paper was read,—‘ On the Effect of the 
New Postage Arrangements on the Number of Let- 
ters,’ by Rowland Hill, Esq.—On the 5th of Decem- 
ber last a postage rate of 4d. per half-ounce was 
established on all Inland letters, except those which 
had previously passed at lower rates, which con- 
tinued to be carried for such lower rates. And on the 
10th of January last a rate of Id. per half ounce was 
established for all Inland letters, without exception, 
provided such rate was paid on posting the letter,— 
if not, the charge was made double. For the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the effect of these reductions, 





Estimated 
No. of Franks 


for each of the) 24 Nov. 


two first weeks. | 1839. 


the number of letters delivered from the several post- 
three separate weeks,—the first before any reduction, 


the third since the establishment of the 1d. rate. 
And a return has just been made to the House of 
Commons of this number of letters for each week. 
Unfortunately, the return includes franks, conse- 
quently it does not exhibit the increase accurately. 
The numbers given in the return are as follows :— 


Letters of all kinds delivered—Franks included. 


| Weeks ending 
24 Nov. | 22 Dee. | 23 Feb. 
1839. | 1839. 1840. 











England and Wales— Ul mes 08 pomp BRO ne 
Country Offices S| 764,938 963,616 | 1,658,002 
London—Inland Foreign | since | sdhiaaaues a 
and Ship-letter Offices } 229,292 | 279,457 | 431,298 
London District Office } | 
(Twopenny Post) 
Total—England and Wales 1,252,977 1,583,766 | 2,495,776 
Ireland «| 179.931 225,889) 349,928 
Scotland 153,065 | 199,032 


258,747 340,693 406,476 








Total—United Kingdom ... ./1,585,973 |2,008,687 | 3,199,637 





Assuming the number of franks to be the same as 
for the week commencing the 29th of January, 
1838, for which a return was made to the Postage 
Committee (Second Report, Appendix, p. 57), the 





Chargeable Letters of all kinds delivered, after deducting Franks, 


corrected account will stand as follows :— 


Increase under the 
Fourpenny Rate. Penny Rate. 
No. IPert ‘t. 


Weeks ending 
‘ | 22 Dec. | 23 Feb. : 
1839. | = 1840. No. PerCt. 





England and Wales—Country Offices | 55,000 708,938 | 
London—Inland Foreign and Ship-) | 5) yo9 | 178,292 228,457 431.998 50,165 pan 


letter Offices y | ; | oibian 
London District Office (TwopennyPost) | None ! 258,74 


| ss 


| aca 
907,616 | 1,658,002 198,678 | 28 949,064 134 
| | 253,006 | 142 
7 | 340,693 | 406,476 81,946 | 31 | 147,729| 57 


—_/— 





! 


Total—England and Wales .... | 
Scotland 


Total United Kingdom 
The number of Government letters which have 
become chargeable under the new arrangements is 
probably about 40,000 per weck. If these be de- 
ducted from the last week’s letters, the increase for 
the whole kingdom will be 118, instead of 121, per 


cent. But as regards a considerable class of letters, | 
viz. those of the old penny-posts and those of the | 


London twopenny-post, either no reduction at all, or 
a comparatively small reduction has been made. If 
these letters, which may be called district- post letters, 
be deducted, the amount will exhibit the increase on 
those letters which have been most affected by the 
reduction, viz. the general-post letters. It is true 


107,000 5145,977 | 
a) 3 | 349,928 f 45.958 | 2 191,597 | 121 
5 | 


| 1,450,873 | 1,874,587 | 3,199,637 423,714 


7 | 1,476,766 | 2,495,776 | 330,789 1,349,799 | 118 


353,933 46,067 5 j 207,368 142 








1,748,764 121 
| that this class includes the foreign and ship letters, 
on which the reduction has been comparatively small. 
I regret that I have not the means of estimating 
their number satisfactorily—there can be no doubt, 
however, that it is too small to influence the results 
very materially, at least so far as the whole kingdom 
is concerned. The number of the country district- 
| post letters I have estimated partly from the return 
| made to the Postage Committee of the House of 
Commons, and partly from returns which I have 
subsequently obtained from the Post Office. De- 
ducting the district-post letters, the amount will 
stand as follows :— 


General Post, Foreign, and Ship Letters. 





Estimated 
vo. of Country 


District . 
Post Letters. 1839. 


24 Nov. | 22 Dec. 23 Feb. 


Increase under the 


Weeks ending 
Fourpenny Rate. Penny Rate. 


1839. 1840. No. [Pert Yt. No. PerCt. 





England and Wales—Country Offices | 158,000 | 550,938 749,616 | 1,500,002 | 198,678 36 949,064 


London—Inland Foreign and Ship-) 
letter Office 


| 472 


228,457 431,298 50,165 28 253,006 142 





Total—England and Wales .... 158,000 
Ireland 30,000 
Scotland 58,000 


978,073 | 1,931,300 | 248,843 34 2 164 
74,28 $5,958 35 91,: 149 
| 53 207, 239 


17 9 sis 4: 





Total—United Kingdom 


per cent. An examination of the whole account 
shows that the number of chargeable letters of all 
kinds has increased 29 per cent. under the 4d. rate, 
and 121 per cent. (or, deducting the Government 
letters, 117 per cent.) under the 1d. rate, the greatest 
increase being in Scotland. And that the number of 
chargeable letters dispatched by the general-post has 


increased 40 per cent. under the 4d. rate, and 169 | 
per cent. (or, deducting the Government letters, 165 | 


per cent.) under the 1d. rate, the greatest increase 


being, as before, in Scotland. Considering that a | 


very short time has elapsed since the reduction took 
place, also that an important part of the plan, viz. 
the use of stamps, remains still to be introduced, and 


246,000 | 946,126 

If the 40,000 Government letters which have be- | further, that the facilities for dispatching letters, in- 
come chargeable be deducted as before, the increase | 
for the whole kingdom will be 165, instead of 169, | 








2,547,161 | 341,768 1,601,035 | 169 
| 


stead of being increased, have, from the temporary 
necessity for closing the letter-boxes early, been as 
| yet materially diminished, perhaps the increase of 
| letters will be thought as great, under the circum- 

stances, as could reasonably be expected. I regret 
| that the returns which have as yet been made do not 
enable me fully to state the extent to which the Post 
Office revenue has suffered.’ The returns give the 
amount of postage collected in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin during the establishment of the 4d. rate, 
and for the first five weeks since the commencement 
of the 1d. rate—as well as for corresponding periods 
under the old system. After deducting from both 
| sides of the account the payments for Government 
offices, which are stated in the returns, the loss on 
the gross revenue, as indicated by these three towns, 


offices of the United Kingdom was counted during | 


the second during the operation of the 4d. rate, and | 


| appears to have been 29 per cent. under the 4d. rate, 
and 45 per cent. under the 1d. rate. The loss for 
the whole kingdom, however, is no doubt greater, as 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh receive more than 
an average of foreign and ship letters. The returns 
do not enable me to estimate the loss on the net 
revenue, but it must of course greatly exceed that on 
the gross revenue. It may be interesting to the 
Society to learn the working of the present system of 
optional payment. I cannot speak as to its opera- 
tion in the country generally, but in London the 
results are as follows:—In the district-post the num- 
ber of unpaid letters is about one-seventh, and in the 
general-post about one-thirteenth of the whole. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


{ Asiatic Society scvccccccccccccce TWO, PM. 

\ Westminster Medical Society ..-Eight. 
Geographical Society................ Nine. 
Royal Academy (Sculpture) 

{ Architectural Society .............. Eight. 


Sat. 


Mon. 


Turs. + Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.) ....4 p. Eight. 
Institute of Civil Engineers.......... Eight. 
( Geological Society 
Web. < Medico-Botanical Society. 
Society of Arts ...... -4 p. Seven. 
Royal Society -4 p. Eight. 
Royal Society of Literature Four. 
Tuur. + Numismatic Society . Seven. 
| Soctets CF AMTQRATIES 66.06:0000ccccee Eight. 
Royal Academy (Painting) 
Fr. Royal Institution ............ easions 4 p. Eight. 





FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Seventeenth Exhibition. 

Tue Directors of this establishment complain that 
their room serves but as portal to the showicr 
building with the portico—St. Martin’s much-malign- 
ed neighbour. Though this complaint is, in some 
degree, reasonable, they should remember that this 
constant influx of new talent gives their Exhibition a 
variety and interest possessed by no other establish- 
ment. 

We must, however, first deal with names already 
familiar to the public. The most ambitious picture 
in the collection—the one historical picture, indeed, 
which it contains—is (160) Mr. Haydon’s Samson 
and the Philistines. With every disposition to be 
gentle with one who has so long been fretting away 
life and talent amidst the vexed waters of contro- 
versy, it must be stated that this picture contains 
excuse in full for those who have denied the supre- 
macy of its artist’s genius. Mr. Haydon’s Samson 
is one of those figures ungracefully tottering forward, 
intended to be muscular and terribly energetic, 
which the artist has introduced into other of his 
groups. But setting aside technical deficiencies, the 
whole expression of face and attitude given to Samson 
is a flagrant mistake. Bluff and brawny as he is 
represented—a brutal prize-fighter, in the thorough 
sensuality of his face as well as figure—the champion 
of Israel need have put forth no preternatural strength 
to snap the cords which bind him; yet he pants, and 
writhes, and strikes out his stalwart arms east and 
west, as though thews and sinews had done their ut- 
termost. Who can fancy the man hardly tasked by 
so small a feat, throwing down the temple of the 
Philistines? Nor more happily imagined than Sam- 
son, is Dalilah, as she crouches at his side,—lazy, and 
loosely-zoned, so scant of attraction, as to be no type 
of meretricious pleasure. There is forcible hand- 
work in portions of this picture, but nothing better. 

Mr. E. Latilla, with numerous Italian heads and 
brigand children—a great advance on his historical 
picture of last year—and Mr. Hurlstone, with some 
score of portraits, are among the most liberal ex- 
hibitors. It appears to us that the latter gentleman's 
mannerism has sadly increased since we last met him. 
A leaden paleness in his flesh shadows, most discor- 
dantly contrasting with a bloom, which approachesthe 
pomegranate blossom far more closely than the carna- 
tion or rose of Nature, are applied indiscriminately, 
whether to the delicate beauty, or the soldier in the 
prime of his manhood, or the child with her flower- 
basket. This iteration is doubly fatiguing and vexa- 
tious—vexatious, as spoiling other gifts which Mr. 
Ilurlstone possesses. There is a life, for instance, in 
some of his faces and heads,—witness the child’s 
portrait numbered 446,—sufticient to justify the most 
earnest remonstrance which could be addressed to an 
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artist so near a high point of excellence. While on 
the chapter of portraits, we must mention Miss J. M. 
Drummond's portrait of Miss Helen Faucit (238), 
in her favourite character Pauline Deschapelles, with 
praise for its extreme truth of feature and air, and 
regret that so much cleverness and feeling for cha- 
racter was not better borne out by the colouring, 
which is feeble and chalky, in place of delicate. 

Mr. Prentis has never exhibited a better specimen 
of his peculiar talent, than in the picture numbered 
71, The Folly of Avarice—a lonely miser sitting beside 
his starving hearth, his parsimonious meal on his 
right hand, on the left his plenteous treasure of bonds, 
mortgages, securities, in an iron-bound coffer. Every 
sign of miserable thrift is made out with the usual 
minuteness of the artist. The master of all this 
mingled wealth and wretchedness, is displayed as 
disquieted in vain, vexed with melancholy fore- 
thought, for ** ke heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who 
shall gather them.” His features, pinched and famine- 
bitten, and wrinkled with the cares of this world, 
bear a close family resemblance to those of the Miser 
on his death-bed, by Mr. Prentis, when harrowed 
by the close-approaching terrors of the irrevocable 
Future;—but this picture, though still painful, far 
exceeds its predecessor in truth and unexaggerated 
simplicity. Diametrically opposed to Mr. Prentis, 
whether as regards mind or manner, stands Mr. Von 
Holst. Few of his pictures, whatever be their sub- 
ject, are clear of a touch of the stage-supernatural. 
In No. 415, 4 German Tea-garden, sketched from 
Nature, at Dresden,the old gentleman—who sits apart 
from the fantastical young painters and the tender- 
hearted fraulein,the while he indulges in deep draughts 
from his pipe—has a mystery and malice in his 
sunken eyes, straggling hair, and insidious attitude, 
which befit that humorous Ancient of so many German 
tales, who carries about in his pocket a blood-written 
piece of black parchment, containing already the 
names of other victims entrapped by him in their mo- 
ments of want or weakness. This isa pity, inasmuch 
as Mr. Von Holst brings to his task a powerful hand 
as well as a picturesque fancy. There is much to 


admire in the female head (No. 177), called by him 
Eudora—[query, from Mrs. Hemans’ ‘ Bride of the 
Greek Isles’?] Apropos of melo-drama turned loose 
in the Mediterranean, we cannot forbear mentioning 
Mr. Woolmer’s (No. 298) Haidee finding Don Juan 


after the Shipwreck. Though not without a certain 
share of tricky cleverness in its management, Gudin, 
the French Turner, has nothing more outrageously 
gay in colour, than the heaven and the ocean in this 
picture. Nearly opposite (No. 370) hangs a Nour- 
mahal by the same artist, in a like taste. 

We are now to speak of a few better works, and, 
what is agreeable, by younger and less accustomed 
hands, The visitor, if he be wearied by the last- 
mentioned flagrancies, cannot do better than turn 
from them to the idyllic duet (386), painted by Mr. 
Elmore—the subject from Prior’s pastoral, where 
Henry is discovered in a shady nook, by the side of a 
stream, while the maiden sits near him, her ear 

Listening to his sweet pipings ; 
and her heart already half given over to the min- 
strel’s keeping. The love dialogue, and the serenade, 
beginning with Ferdinand and Miranda, are painted 
every day in the year—no subject so tempting to 
young artists !—but they are not every day painted with 
so much grace and simplicity. There is a timidity 
of touch particularly in the draperies—a like fault 
being sometimes observable in Mulready’s con- 
versation-pieces—which makes the one drawback to 
a very poetical little picture ; the merit of which can 
hardly be better appreciated, than by passing from it 
to Mr. Dawe’s Burns and Highland Mary (127). 
Another love scene, no less clever, but totally dif- 
ferent in character, is Passatempo in Italia (77), by 
Mr. Egg—a name new to us, but which cannot long 
remain so to the public, if this work be a promise 
which future performances are to carry out and ex- 
ceed. The scene is Italy—the time evening—a lin- 
gering ray of sunset enters the vine-hung porch where 
the maiden sits, guitar in hand, but not far enough 
entirely to light up the innamorato who stands behind 
her, half in shade, and drinking in 
—sweet barcarolles, 
While echo sings again. 

The pair are as southern in their feature and costume, 
as in their mode of love-making; they have been 





painted, too, in those rich, but not coarse tones, which | sensitive and more steady than we remember it to 


should be “art and part” in all Italian subjects. 
The head and shoulders of the boy struck us as being | 
particularly good, and make us wish to meet the | 
artist again. 

A group or two still remain claiming notice. 
There is cleverness in the figure of the Sibyl in Mr. | 
O'Neil’s picture (497) from Italian history, where the 
wise woman prophesies to Francesco Novello Carrara, 
and his sister Katrina, the death of their father. 
Too much, however, of a physical northern meagre- 
ness (such as would befit a Martha Trapbois) has | 
been thrown into her features, but her look and her 
attitude are impressive and—relieved, as they are, 
against the brown wall of the chamber—effective. The 
listeners are more feebly executed. Mr. Joy's Estella 
introducing Gil Blas to the Marquis Marialva (466), 
though clever, is marred by defects in the drawing. 
The figures float rather than stand firmly on their 
feet; and the mantled arm of the sitting Hidalgo is 
of questionable anatomy. In No. 492, the story 
of Madge Wildfire and Jeannie Deans entering Wil- 
lingham Church, is well told by Mr. Frith, though 
not without a touch of caricature. Mr. Smart’s Old 
English Gentleman (376), another picture of “ do- 
mestic interest,”(as Stone, the Drury Lane property- 
man, argued of the drama, for which a cradle, a 
brown jug, and a spoon, were bespoken,) will find 
many friends and admirers. With these, we cannot 
take entire part, owing to the hardness of execution. 

Among many very questionable subjects, the Suf- 
folk-street Exhibition has still its share of pleasing 
landscapes,—some by Messrs. Hofland, and Pyne, 
and Shayer, and other sure hands,—not a few town 
views by Mr. Tomkins, in Rouen and its vicinity, 
which establish him in close rivalry to Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Holland has a gorgeous Interior of Milan Cathe- 
dral (226), and a sunlight river scene on the Tagus 
(277), but both are a trifle gayer than it is expedient 
for critics to praise, they being warned by the por- 
tentous lilac and copper hues of Mr. Muller’s Mem- 
nons at Sunrise (204),—to remind them, and all else 
whom it may eoncern, that though there be magni- 
ficently various hues and gorgeous effects in Nature 
beyond the power of mortal gold and scarlet and 
azure to reach, they require the experience and the 
mastery of a Claude, to be represented with any 
chance of success. We have still to mention land- 
scapes by Mr. Tennant of great merit, particulariz- 
ing a misty river scene (307) ;—others, by Mr. Allen, 
in which we but object to a tendency he shows to 
that seaweed-like tenuity of foliage, so difficult to 
manage, though Cuyp managed it well ;—cattle pieces 
by Messrs. Sidney Cooper and Josi;—snatches of 
Hungarian life and scenery by Mr. Zeitter—and an- 
other glimpse of Niagara “ The passage behind the 
falling sheet” (113), which is the best landscape we 
have as yet seen from Mr. Egerton’s easel. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s Turatre.—Saturday evening last 
brought back to the Opera La Persiani—whose re- 
ception proved that her favour with the public has in- 
creased rather than otherwise, and whose performance 
—by its additional delicacy, brilliancy, and mastery 
over all the resources of vocal art, which can be 
brought to bear on a voice by no means of first-rate 
quality—justified to the full, the most cordial salvo of 
plaudits ever raised to welcome an established favour- 
ite. Amina, in * La Sonnambula,’ is, unquestionably, 
her best part. What Persiani is among the vocalists, 
Fanny Elssler isamong dancers,—the most brilliant, 
the most various, and the most spiri/uelle of the 
corps,—with the addition of a grace and intelligence 
in pantomime ripening every year. The Bolero, in 
the second act of ‘The Gipsy,’ where she gradually 
enkindles the spirit of mirth and motion among her 
harsh and sulky mates (to an exquisite measure 
from the overture to * Preciosa’), is one of the most 
spirited, natural, and joyous things ever introduced 
into that Paradise of coxcombry, artifice, and false 
taste—a ballet,—worth a hundred of the Cracovienne, 
though the public prefers the latter. To-night she 
appears in * La Tarentule,’ for the first time. We 
cannot close this paragraph of praise without one word 
laudatory of the Opera orchestra this year—and 





another of the chorus: the latter is at once more 


have been. 


Covent Garven.— Romeo and Juliet,’ with the 
text of Shakspeare restored, was revived on Monday, 
with the elegant taste and minute attention to pro- 
priety of costume and accessories, for which this the- 
atre is famous. It is really surprising that the stupid 
alterations of the playwrights who have tampered 





| with Shakspeare’s dramas should have ever been 


considered improvements, when the great poet’s own 
conceptions are put in comparison with their maimed 
and mutilated versions. Had the personation ofthe 
leading characters been commensurate with the 
superb and finished style in which the stage was fur- 
nished, the management would have been abundantly 
repaid for the liberal spirit shown in this revival: 
but the Juliet of Miss J. Mordaunt, for which this 
costly and refined setting was provided, proved un- 
worthy of it; and, but for the opportune choice of 
Miss E. Montague as a dernier ressort, the tragedy 
must have been laid aside after its second represen- 
tation. Anderson's Romeo is wanting in tenderness 
and the poetry of passion; but his Boreas love- 
breathings and turbulent energy have the quality of 
earnestness to recommend them; and his gallantry, 
though formal, is not ungraceful. Mr. G. Vanden- 
hoff is a very sedate Mercutio, but not altogether spi- 
ritless nor unchivalrous; and Mr. Selby makes 
Tybalt “a butcher” of something more than “a silk 
button.” The rest of the Capulets and Montagues 
are very fairly represented ; and if there be little to 
praise, there is, at least, nothing to offend. Mrs, C, 
Jones, as the Nurse, is just the privileged gossip of a 
noble house—servile, ignorant, and mercenary, but 
not bad-natured. Meadows, as the Apothecary, only 
wanted a touch of age to make his starveling poverty 
more pitiable; and Keeley, as Peter, was as quaint as 
need be. The street brawls between the partisans 
of the two noble houses, and the interference of the 
prince and his guards in their parti-coloured uniforms, 
brought before the eye the social dissensions that 
were so rife in Italy at that period ; and the palaces 
and gardens appear in all their stately magnificence. 
Juliet no longer pours out her soul from the wing of 
a Clapham villa; and the “Tomb of all the Capu- 
lets,” instead of resembling some cit’s * family grave” 
in a suburban cemetery, is a magnifteent Gothic 
structure, worthy to be the last resting-place of a 
noble family belonging to an age and country whose 
very charnel-houses were enriched with all the glories 
of Art. The poetry of the parting interview of 
the lovers, moreover, was realized with pictorial 
beauty in the scenic effect of sunrise—the sun ap- 
pearing through the windows, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 

In short, all that could give character and splendour 
to the representation was accomplished, from the 
bucklers of the serving-men and the beacon-lights of 
the watch, to the robes of the Prince, and the elegant 
attire of Romeo and the masquers.—Cibber’s inge- 
nious and amusing comedy, ‘The Double Gallant,’ 
was revived on Thursday, with a success that the 
handsome dresses and effective cast of characters 
well deserved; and it was accordingly announced 
for repetition last night, in lieu of ‘ Romeo and Juliet.* 
These intriguing pieces, depending upon the artful 
construction of the plot, are very much alike: doting 
old husbands teazed by wanton young wives, and 
amorous sparks flirting with vain coquettes, form the 
staple of all. Cibber, moreover, was but a copyist, 
though a smart and dexterous one: all, therefore, 
depends upon the actors; and in this instance, the 
principal persons were well represented. Farren, 
Charles Mathews, Vestris, Mrs, Nisbett, and Mrs, 
Walter Lacy, deserve especial praise; and indeed 
all did justice to their parts, except G. Vandenhoff, 
who was a careful Careless. Charles Mathews never 
appeared to such advantage in comedy ; and Vestris 
also was happily suited, for as Clarinda she has to aps 
pear en cavalier ; and a very pretty fellow she looked, 
Charles Mathews changed his dress and manner with 
the celerity and completeness of his father, in the 
disguises of the “ double gallant." Mrs. Orger and 
Mrs. Humby also were well employed, and almost 
the whole strength of the female portion of the com- 
pany is brought out, The costumes are superb, and 
carry one back to the days of Horace Walpole. 

Mr. Charles Kemble is announced to re-visit the 
boards for one night—on Tuesday next—when he 
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is to perform Don Feliz, in ‘The Wonder,’ at Covent 
Garden, for the gratification of the Queen. 


Haymarxet.—This popular little theatre re- 
opened on Monday for another season, which pro- 
mises to be equally successful with the last. The 
new drop-curtain is the only alteration in the embel- 
lishments of the house, and it is certainly an improve- 
ment. Macready, Warde, Phelps, Mrs. Warner, 
and Miss P. Horton, in tragedy; and Power, with 
Oxberry vice Buckstone, O. Smith, Strickland, and 
Mrs. Glover, in comedy, constitute the staff of the 
corps. The tragedy was ‘ Hamlet,’ which is got up 
in a very good style, the costumes being rich and 
tasteful, and the scenic accessories in proper keeping. 
The only striking novelty in the performance, is the 
Ophelia of Miss P. Horton, which approaches very 
near to the wild pathos of the original in one scene, 
and is touching and beautiful in all—a little more of 
the love-lorn maiden, and a little less of the profes- 
sional vocalist, would render it as perfect as a stage 
representation of such a character could well be. 
The introduction of full-length portraits, instead of 
miniature pictures, in the closet-scene, is an improve- 
ment in accordance with the text, and increased the 
effect of the acting. The apparition of the Ghost 
from out of the picture of ,Hamlet’s father, is more 
poetical in idea than in the execution. Macready’s 
Hamlet, and Mrs. Warner’s Gertrude, are too well 
known to require comment.—* The Sea-Captain’ has 
been played this week, and ‘ Richelieu’ is to be re- 
vived—the illness of Miss H. Faucit, the nature of 
which, we regret to hear, has been calumniously mis- 
interpreted, will probably postpone the performance 
of *The Lady of Lyons’ till her recovery ; otherwise, 
the round of Sir E. Bulwer’s plays will be produced 
at the Haymarket. Power, as the Irish Lion, wore 
his artificial mane as comically as ever ; and Royalty 
went to see him on * His Last Legs.’ 

Otympic.—A constant succession of novelties, of 
too trivial a nature to form subjects for criticism, but 
which answer the end of creating a laugh and filling 
the house, has been produced by the indefatigable 
manager. * The Ladies’ Club,’ however, still conti- 
nues a favourite. Mrs. Stirling has succeeded Mrs. 
Glover as “ chairwoman,” and well and worthily fills 
the nce office. 











The French ‘iain of Senegal.—A letter from 
Saint-Louis, published in a Brest journal, gives 
some particulars of a journey of discovery, through- 
out Yoloff, and along the shores of Lake Panié- 
Foul, of which the following are some of the more 
important results. After leaving Richard-Toll, the 
travellerstook the direction of Lake Panié-Foul, which 
they explored in its whole extent, making their way 
through almost impenetrable forests, and at times 
through vast marshes. Thence they repaired to 
Warkor, the capital of Yoloff, where the king resides, 
and everywhere met with a friendly reception. 
These people live in comparative wealth and indo- 
lence. They have few wants, yet they hold the pro- 
ducts of Europe in high estimation. The king seems 
well inclined towards the establishment of an entrepét 
for exchanges between his subjects and the colonists 
of Senegal. Yoloff exhibits products calculated to 
increase the prosperity of Senegal. Fine pastures 
and innumerable flocks offer abundant resources both 
for local consumption and exportation to the western 
colonies, Vast forests of gum-trees present the 
materials of an active rivalry with the trade of the 
Moors: “of whom,” says the letter-writer, “ we are 
at present the mere tributaries.” A product of equal 
value, gum copal, is found abundantly in Yoloff; and 
ivory and skins are plentiful. Honey, one of the 
most important objects to the colony, both for home 
consumption and as an article of trade, is to be had 
at low price and in great abundance. Thus, besides 
a ready market for her merchandise, the trade of 
Senegal would derive, from friendly relations with 
Yolotf, those articles which Gambia supplies only at 
great cost, and which are liable, from day to day, to 
be withheld; while her policy would secure a power- 
ful ally against the treachery of the Moors inhabiting 
the right bank. Ifa proper use be made of the in- 
formation thus acquired, and a due developement 
given to the resources now brought to light, “ Sene- 
gal,” says the writer, “ will cease to be a second-rate 


factory, Her trading relations will extend into the 





interior of Africa; and she must soon arrive at an 
importance to which no other of the establishments 
on that coast can pretend.” 

Battle with Wild Elephants, (from the Bombay 
Courier).—On the 24th of September at midnight I 
received information that two elephants of very 
uncommon size had made their appearance within a 
few hundred yards of the cantonments, and close to 
a village, the inhabitants of which were in the great- 
est alarm. I lost no time in despatching to the 
place all the public and private elephants at the 
station, in pursuit of them, and at day-break on the 
25th was informed that their very superior size and 
apparent fierceness had rendered all attempts for 
their seizure unavailing, and that the most expe- 
rienced driver I had was dangerously hurt; the 
elephant on which he rode having been struck to 
the ground by one of the wild ones, which, with its 
companion, had afterwards retreated toa large sugar- 
cane adjoining the village. I immediately ordered 
the guns to this place, but being desirous, in the first 
instance, to try every means of catching the elephants, 
I assembled the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
and with the assistance of Rajah Rungnath Sing, 
caused two deep pits to be prepared at the edge of 
the sugar-cane, in which our elephants and people, 
with the utmost dexterity contrived to retain the 
elephants during the day. When the pits were 
reported ready, we repaired to the spot, and they 
were with the greatest dexterity driven into them ; 
but, unfortunately, one of the two did not prove 
sufficiently deep, and the elephant which escaped 
from it, in the presence of many witnesses, assisted 
his companion out of the other pit with his trunk. 
Both were, however, with much exertion brought 
back into the sugar-cane, and, as no particular symp- 
toms of vice or fierceness had appeared in the course 
of the day, I was yet anxious to make another trial to 
catch them. The Bildars therefore were set to work 
to deepen the hole, and prepare new pits against 
daybreak, when I proposed to make the final at- 
tempt. At 4o’clock in the morning of yesterday, 
however, they burst through all my guards, and 
making for a village about three miles distant, en- 
tered it with so much rapidity that the horsemen, 
who galloped in front of them, had not time to 
apprise every inhabitant of the danger, and I regret 
to say, that one poor man was torn limb from limb, 
a child trodden to death, and two other persons 
(females) wounded. Their destruction now became 
absolutely necessary, and, as they showed no incli- 
nation to quit the large village in which the mischief 
had been done, we gained time to bring up the 
four-pounders, from which they soon received several 
round-shot and an abundance of grape, each. The 
largest of the two was even brought to the ground 
by around shot in the head, but, after remaining 
there a quarter of a hour, apparently lifeless, he got 
up again as vigorous as ever, and the desperation of 
both at this period exceeds all description. They 
made repeated charges at the guns, and if it had not 
been for the uncommon steadiness and bravery of 
the artillerymen who more than once turned them 
off, by shots in the head and body, when within a 
very few paces of them, many dreadful casualties 
must have occurred. We were now obliged to desist 
for want of ammunition, and before a fresh supply 
could be obtained, the elephants quitted the village, 
and though streaming with blood from an hundred 
wounds, proceeded, with a rapidity of which I had" 
no idea, towards Hazareebagh. They were at length 
brought up by the horsemen and our elephants, when 
within a very short distance of a crowded bazaar, and 
ultimately, after many renewals of the most formid- 
able and ferocious attacks upon the guns, gave up 
the contest, with their lives. 19 four-pound shots 
have already been taken out of their bodies, and I 
imagine eight or ten more will yet be found. 

E. Rovcusepee, 
Capt. Com. Ramghur Battalion 








To ( ‘onnesroxpENts—Dublin——R. S. received. We 
are obliged to S. W.—The report referred to by our Rich- 
mond correspondent had been contradicted by authority 
before his letter was received.—We have not been able to 
collect any information likely to be serviceable to T. H., of 
Birmingham.—It is manifest that Mr. Massie is not even yet 
aware of the extent of his blundering: we refrain from pub- 
lishing his letter out of kindness, and because our comment 
could only give him needless pain. 
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This day. in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ‘cloth and lettered, 
“4 DICHONARY of GEOLOGY and MINER- 
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car ORY c¢ ted with t tu 
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NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS, 
ATURAL PHILOSOPHY; in which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and 
adapted to the Comprehension of Young Pupils. 9th edition, en- 
larged and corrected, 23 Plates, fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
OLITICAL ECONOMY ;; in which the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th edit. 
revised and en larged, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; comprehend- 


ing the Elements of Botany, with their Application to 
Agriculture. 3rd edition, | vol. fep. 8vo. 9s. cloth lettered. 


AND and WATER. 2nd edition, revised and 
corrected, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
NHEMISTRY; in which the Elements of that 


Science are familiarly explained, and illustrated by Ex- 
Fst 13th edit. enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. 12mo. 18 


Plates, lds. 
ME ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
I PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific prine iple, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metealfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved (lothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and or elennt of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much roved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, vd Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes. with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and ls arge importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 13¢, Oxford-street, nearly 
opposite Hanover-square. 


EAD'S NEW PATENT HYDRAULIC 
MACHINES, or PORTABLE GARDEN ENGINES, by 

which a lady may enjoy the pleasure of watering her plants. and 
flowers without the least fatigue. Water may be thrown in 
various densities, from a powerful current to a gentle shower or 
dewfall. The working cylinder is surrounded by an air vessel, 
which protects it from i injury, so that it cannot get out of repair, 
br also of larger dimensions. The best adapted for all hor- 
ticultural purposes of any engines now in use, which the patentee 
can warrant, from 31 years’ pr actical experience in that science 
in all its branches, Also, Fire Engines, on the same principle, 
with double action pump. adapted for villages, mansions, fac- 
tories, &c., or for exportation. May be seen and proved at 35, 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly. 
, .B, None are genuine except stamped with the words ‘ Read's 
atent. 


W AR with CHINA.—By the latest intelligence 
from China we learn that the disputes before pending 
have led to open hostilities. In the absence of a sufficient naval 
force to vindicate the honour of our nation. it would be idle to 
look for any termination to those difficulties that would give 
security to the merchants trading there. A long period there- 
fore may be expected to elapse, during which the price of tea 
will be liable to considerable fluctuation. All heads of families 
will naturally be desirous of f posse ssing a sufi icient stock of good 
TEA at a moderate rate. ere are, — many respect- 
. lers on whom they may weap, Che ggested that no 
guarante a can be offered for the rennin Inaba ss of an article 
than the principle upon which the business of this ( ompauy is 
conducted—viz. to supply exclusively the TWO BEST SOKTS 
of tea at the lowest remunerating prices. Present price s—Best 
black tea imported, 5s, 6d. per lb. ; ditto Hyson ditto, 7s. It is 
well known that the advance in tea has led to an extensive adul- 
teration among unprincipled dealers, the Excise having already 
made several large seizures of imitation tea.—China Tea Com- 
pany, 106, Newgate-street; West-end branch, 315, Oxford-street. 
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ATENT PERRYIAN FILTERINKSTAND. 
This novel ond useful peension | insures an instantaneous 
supply of CLEAR FILTERED INK in the cup of the Filter, 
which can be returned into the Inkstand at any moment, where 
it is secured from inju ~f and not affected by the atmosphere. 
The Ink, thus protected, never thickens or moulds, and remains 
good for any length of time in any climate. e process of fil- 
tration causes the colouring matter to be held in suspension ; 
hence the trouble and inconvenience occasioned by unsuitable 
Ink, generally found in ordinary Inkstands, are completely ob- 
viated by the use of the FILTER INKSTAND. One of moder- 
ate size will contain sufficient Ink for six or twelve months’ 
writing.—Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London ; also by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such articles. 


ENNY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, eight dozen for 6d. ~Stecken’ s Post-oflice 
writing papers, the only house in London that has had paper 
expressly made, where two sheets may be enclosed in an_en- 
velope, and still under weight for a single letter. Superfine Bath 
Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 24d., or 3s. 6d, 
per ream ; the largest and most elegant assortment of Envelope 
Cases, filled, complete, from 5s. 6d.; Blotting Books, Albums, 
Scrap Books. Bibles, and Prayer Books bound, in velvet, &c. ; 
name-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 superfine cards printed, 
for 5s.; G. Riddle’s new spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed 
Silver bencil Cases, the last and greatest improv ement ever made 
in this useful article ; to be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Re- 











gent-street. 

~TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
» CASES, in Russia Leather, c onteiaing rasor, shaving brush, 
strop, a omb, &c., only 10s. Rosewood or Mahogany 


and 

Dressing © ‘ases, fitted with two rae button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing cases repaired 
and retitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 

with lock and key espatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Trav a oy Ww riting © ‘ases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. Riddie’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 

Riddle’: S ‘revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal enholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
oneret Me 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan and 

lgar’s 





E-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 
HAMBE RL AIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EY E-PRESERVI NG SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy ys the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly cecamtnanell by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Establisbed 1822. 

pair of best Convex Pebbles, ‘fitted to the purchaser's own 

frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold fr: ame..£) 15 0 for Ladies 








Ditto, Double Joints 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silve H 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto. ditto, Double Joints 016 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Fr: 015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints 016 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame +012 0 for Ladies 


Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn . 7 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ---.++.----20. 0 6 6 for Mechanics. 
The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most aren and perfect substance that can be used. 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOLGH DIAMONDs, 12s, 6d. 

C hen and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles. caters i 4 Low month's trial al- 
lowed, within which their purchases. 

MAKEK OF IMPROVE ED BAROME TERS. 

Superior tieck Wheel cvcccccccsesccccccsods 5 0 

Ditto. Rosewood, int: rid with’ Pearl ...cccess - 400 
Portable Pediment Barometer.which may be sent 
to any part, without injury, from 2/. 5s. to .... 
Most Improved yg Barometer ee 

Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. to....... 0 
No. 37, Broad-street, Wecsecbors.} in a direct line with Holborn, 











600 
Hy 0 








Now ready, i in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. Gd. boards, 


THE PROPHET OF THE 


CAUCASUS. 


An Historical Romance of Krim Tatary. 
By E. SPENCER, Esq. 


Author of * Travels in the Western Caucasus,’ * Travels in Circassia, Krim Tatary,’ &c. 


“The evente hosen is within the ee of man, being the subjugation of the Crimea by the Muscovite. 


Caucasus’ 1s an historic personage, whose ¢ 
both the councils and the arms of the * 


* Powerfully and agreeably written. 


* The Prophet of the 


veds are ‘still the theme of song and of tale, whose genius and prompt daring long baffled 
imperious mistress of the north,” 
are e ulogised by the Turkish and ‘Tatar, and confessed by the Kussian bhistorians.’’— The 
‘This work will repay perusal—nay, reward study. 


and whose unc ommen qualities, both of mind and body, 
: New Court Gazette, 
‘, Sunday Time: 





es. 
“ The work will be read with universal pleasure, and will widely diffuse information concerning a country but little known.” 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane., 


Britannia, 





On the 31st of March, No. I. with Illustrations, price One Shilling, 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES 
LATE OF THE 





OMALLEY, 


DRAGOONS. 


Edited by Harry Lorrequer. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, lettered, 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER, 


LATE CAPTAIN IN THE 





REGIMENT OF FOOT, 


With Twenty-two Illustrations by PHIZ. 


Dublin: WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. & COMPANY. 


WILLIAM S. ORR & CO. London; 


FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh ; and all other Booksellers. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY LONDON BOOKSELLER. 





EST’S MODEL OF THE EYE, to illustrate 


the Theory of Vision and show the use of Spectacles. 


With Serene Case, a 6 epic’ & Descriptions. 16s. 6d. to 
2s. WEST'S TREATISE ON N EYE, should be 
read by a. they purchase aioe as it contains 
Practical Rules shen to in, and what sort are best coloniated 
© preserve the eyes to extreme old Price 6d,.—WES 
ANATOMICAL.” TAGRAM OF THE HUMAN EY A 
coloured.—WEST'S IMPROVED STANHOPE LE 





8, mo 
in Gold, Silver. end Mena. Price from 5s. 6d. to 20s. The prettiest 
trinket. and decid ot the most unique Microscope ever in- 
vented: power ss imes. (see Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1833.)— 
= ES T OMPOUND SEED-GLASs. Price 9s. 6d. to 
A sone venient .-ey for e xamining Seeds, Minerals, 
She ells, Beetles &e wer 2,048 times.— ORT- 
ABLE Bi LOT at EL ESC r¢) ES have stood the test of time; they 
are light and portable, and warranted to show a vessel or object 
* ene off as the horizon will admit. Price 18s., 30s. and 40s. 
—N.B. The above may be procured of any Bookseller ; or 
FRANCIS WEST, Practica Optician to the King of Belgium, 83, 
leet-street. Observe! The name, * W est, Invent.’ is on each 
article, and full- oo che descriptions sent. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited to inspec tthe above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSE LS CARI PETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRIT ISH and PARISIAN, 
This department, from its exte nsive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well ca. and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


NOWLAND’S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 
in sustaining a remarkably pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more immediatelv and plesaingiy confirmed during the preva- 
ence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- 
ness, and Discolouration, are entirely removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion, and an animated tint of the 
complexion effectually secured and P reserved. “R ~ ae by 
London,” is engraved on the stamp. Prices. 2s. 9¢., 
atte, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respectable > Perfumers and Medicine 
Jenders ; of whom may be had SHAW'S MINDORA OIL for 
the HAIR, price 3s. 
DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 

e Majesty Queen Victoria, 4 &c., No. 158, NEW BOND- 
STREET (opposite Stevens's Hotel 

The great superiority of Delcroix % Co.'s Perfumery has been 
so incontrovertibly established by the distinguished patronage 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria, the Queen Dowager, the various 
Members of the Koyal Family, and by the Nobility and Gentry 
generally. as to render it superfluous for them to particularize 
their rhishly valuable articles. 

*,* J. D. & Co., however, respectfully request that partic ular 
Ba ot. be paid to the Address upon their Labels, 158, New 
Bond-street, none others being genuine. or Lm and ed 
further beg to suggest that the Nobility and Gentry will do rightly 
to return the articles foisted upon them by other Perfumers as 
the Genuine productions of J. Deleroix & Co.'s long established 
and most celebrated Perfumery \\ arehouse, 153, New, Bogd- 
street. 

To Messrs, Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-yarden, London. 

IR,—I take the liberty of addressing you a few 
lines. Some years since avery intimate friend of mine had 
a serious fit of illness, and when she began to recover, her Hair, 
was beautiful, came off, leaving large patches all over the 
After trying various ‘things as restore rs, without any 
eee oy your Oil was recommended, and she persevered in rub- 
bing it in daily, using two bottles in four weeks, at the end of 
which time her hair came again, and in a short time became 
more thick and beautiful than before, and lost its only fault, a 
certain degree of harshness. She continued to use the acnmer 
Oil moderately up to the time | last saw her, and though most 
of her family were very grey, she had not one grey hair, which 
she entirely 4 attributed to the constant use of the Oil, This lady 
recommen: it to me. In consequence of head-aches and 
trials of mind, my hair began to turn grey; I persevered in the 
use of the Oil, and am happy to say it has quite redeemed m 
hair.—You are at liberty to publish this letter if you please, wit 
my initials only, and any one may have my name and address, 
by going to your house.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


i. 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL prevents hair from falling off 
or turning gre qi changes grey hair to its original colour; frees 
from scurf an dandriff ; and makes it beautifully soft and “curly. 
«* Ask for ‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL." The lowest 
price is 3s. 6d.—the next price is 7s.—10s. 6d., and dis. per bottle. 


HILOSOPHY OF THE GROWTH OF 
HAIR.—It has been well observed by the most sagacious 
philosophers, that in the simplest operations of everyday life, 
there is the same recurrence to first principles as in the mani- 
pulations of the chemist, or the calculations of the mathema- 
tician ;—why not, therefore, when engaged in the services of the 
toilette, employ a remedial agent on the strictest prncipies of 
the chemical art? Thus, those who have, from a knowledge 
of the admirable properties of the celebrated Balm of Colombia, 
known as Oldridge’s, for awhile systematic 4 applied it, have 
promptly proved to the dubious, “yr a timely application of a 
scientific remedy is productive ofall the desired effects, and the 
thickening, eae and restoring the lost hair, hus proved 
its advantag 
OLD: RIDGE "S BALM causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first applica- 
tion causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and a it 
from falling off. Ahaniane e of certiticate a of Ne first respecta 
=a are shown by the Proprietors, C. A. OLDRIDGE, 1, 
Wellington-street, Strand, where the Baim i is sold, and by most 
of the respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No othe r pric es are genuine, 
FOR INDIGESTION, NERVOU s AFF ECTIONS, &c. 
OWERS’ DIGESTIVE OR TONIC PILLS 
are recommended for all that class of complaints which are 
occasioned by a loss of tone, or deficient action of the digestive 
organs ; as impaired appetite, a sense of pain in the stomach after 
eating, flatulence, heartburn, acid eructations, atlection of the 
head and sight, nervous irrit: ibility and depression, &c.—These 
Pills do not contain a p: article of Mercury or Antimony, and re- 
quire no particular caution or restraint during their use.—Sold 
in 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis. Boxes, by ‘Thomas Butler, Chemist, 
4, Cheapside, London, and 20, W aterloo-piac e, kdinburgh, and 
(authenticated by his name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a Dp ot the 7 —— Tr of Mr. . John ‘Towers on 


phe jate javels) —— of most Druggists and 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW 


(Mar. 21 


13, Great Marlborough Street, March 21, 1840, 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Gust ready. 


I. 
MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS DASCHKAW, 
Lapy or Honour to THe Empress CaTuHerine Il. 
WRITTEN by HERSELF. 


With numerous Letters of the Empress and other Royal and Distinguished Personages. 
Now tirst published from the originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Autographs, Xe. 


II, 


PRECEPTS and PRACTICE. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 


3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Mook, and numerous Illustrations by Parz. 


If. 


TRAVELS to the CITY of the CALIPHS, 


Along the SHORES of the PERSIAN GULF and the MEDITERRANEAN, including a 
VOYAGE to the COAST of ARABIA, and a TOUR on the ISLAND of SOCOTRA. 


By J. R. WELLSTED, Esq. F.R.S. F.R.AS, &e. 
Author of * Travels in Arabia.” 
In 2 yols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Iv. 
WOMAN and HER MASTER. 
By LADY MORGAN. 
2 vols. post Svo. 
v. 
JACK ASHORE. 
By the Author of ‘ Ratlin the Reefer,’ * Outward Bound,’ &c. 
Tn 3 vols. 
Vi. 
LIGHTS and SHADES of MILITARY LIFE. 
EDITED 
By MAJOR-GEN. SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Vit 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GEORGE Iv. 
By the REV. DR. CROLY. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 


VItt. 
THE SPORTSMAN in IRELAND ; 
With a SUMMER TOUR in the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. 


Tu 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
IX. 
BURKE’S EXTINCT, DORMANT, and 
Of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
A COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PEERAGES. 

New Edition, beautifully printed in double columns, with an Emblazoned Title-page, &c. 

This Work, formed on a plan precisely similar to that of Mr. Burke's very popular Dic- 
tionary of the present Peerage and Baronetage, comprises those Pecrages which have been 
suspended or extinguished since the Conquest, particularizing the members of each family 
in each generation, and bringing the lineage, in all possible cases, through either collaterals 
or females, down to existing houses. It connects, in many instances, the new with the old 
nobility ; and it will in all cases show the cause which has influenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work 


appertains nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; for though digni- 
ties pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 





How ready. 


1. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 
With ANECDOTES of their COURTS, now first published from Official Records and other 
Authentic Documents, Private as well as Public. 
By MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJEsTY. 


Vols. I. and I. price &s. 6d. each, bound, to be completed in Four or Five Monthly Vols., 
beautifully embellished with Portraits, Vignettes, &c. 


**This important work will form one of the most useful, agreeable, and essential addi- 
tions to our historical library, that we have had for many years."—Naval § Military Gaz. 


II. 


PRINCE ALBERT 
And PRINCE ERNEST’S SONGS and BALLADS. 


tevised copies of this work (containing 42 pages of Music) may now be had of all Book 
and Music-sellers throughout the Kingdom, price 12s., with tine Portrait of Prince Albert, 


Itt. 
THE WIDOW MARRIED: 
A SEQUEL to the‘ WIDOW BARNABY.’ By MRS. TROLLOPE. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 21 Humorous Illustrations, by R. W. Buss, bound, 

“Mrs. Trollope is, beyond a doubt, one of the cleverest and most remarkable writers of 
the day. With a quickness of observation that takes in the whole object at a glance, an 
insight into motives that seems instructive, a keen perception of the ridiculous, and strong 
powers of humorous delineation, she is the person of all others to expose pretension or 
unmask hypocrisy."—Quarterly Review. 

Iv. 


COLBURN’S KALENDAR of AMUSEMENTS in 
TOWN and COUNTRY for 1840; 


Comprising London Seasons and Sights—Bails, Masquerades, Theatres, Concerts, Publie 
Exhibitions—Winter, Suinmer, and Harvest Sports—Cricket, Wrestling, Swimming, Skating, 
Rowing, and Sailing Matches—Kaces, Hunts, and Steeple Chases—Shooting Seasons—Fish- 
ing and Watering-place Seasons—Fairs, and other Sports. 

In a pocket volume, with 12 Hlustrations by R. Crurksuank, price 5s. 6d. bound. 
Vv. 
LADY JANE GREY: 
An Hisrortcat Romance. 
By the Author of * Royston Gower,’ ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ &ec. 3 vols. 
This work does honour to its author, and places him in a front rank among the most 
eminent cultivators of this species of literature.”"—Literary Gazette. 
vi 
The COURT and CAMP of RUNJEET SING. 
By the HON. G. W. OSBORNE, 
Military Secretary to the Governor-General of India. 

1 vol. 8vo. with 16 Engravings from original Drawings, taken on the spot, 15s. bound. 

“This book has the solid value of history, and the romance of an Eastern fiction.”"— 
Ewaminer. 

vil. 


MEMOIRS and LETTERS of MADAME 
MALIBRAN ; 


With NOTICES of the PROGRESS of the MUSICAL SCIENCE in ENGLAND. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

“These Memoirs are full of interesting details, much of which is entirely new to the 
public, and of a nature to give new ideas and impressions of the extraordinary woman to 
whom they relate. We could fill several columns very pleasantly with those singular per- 
sonal anecdotes and traits with which these yolumes are filled; but extracts are unneces- 
sary, as the book will be universally read. In addition to the chief Memoir, there is a 
large body of miscellaneous anecdote, and a selection of Malibran’s Letters, all singularly 
characteristic and amusing.”"—Nuval and Military Gazette. 


VIll. 


A PILGRIMAGE to PALESTINE. 
By the BARON GERAMB. 
2 vols. post &vo., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


* The strong and evidently sincere religious feeling which pervades the volumes through- 
out, will give them a strong interest with the religious portion of the community.”"—Naval 
and Militar. ‘y Gazette. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





London: James 3 Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENXZUM OFFICE, 4, Wellington-street North, - Strand, hy JouN Fast wetas and sold by all 
‘ow ;—for IRgLanp,J, Cumming, im. 


Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & 


radfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, G 














